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Spring Wheat 


@ CINDERELLA 
@ SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
@ IMCO SPECIAL (HiGH proTEIN) 


Kata. Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 
@ MERLIN 


= Jexaa Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 
@ WHITE PRANCER 


— Got Wheat- 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
@ SPARKLING JEWEL 
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Time was when most bakers—myself included—bought flour 


here and there on a take-your-chances basis. Maybe the fiour 
would behave the way we wanted it to; more likely, it 
wouldn’t behave at all. 


INTO A BAKER'S PRIVATE LIFE. 2 











Then, on a vacation trip, I visited a Pillsbury laboratory. 
I learned how they develop all sorts of flour, each with its 
own pre-determined baking qualities. Tell °em what you 
want a flour for, and you get exactly what you’re after! 
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That was all I needed to know. Now I depend on Pillsbury 
to fill all my flour needs—and each flour works like a charm. 
And the lines of customers buying my bakery goods keep 
growing longer and longer! 














Pillsbury’s laboratories, we have reason to 
believe, are the most modern and complete 
in the milling industry. They not only check 
wheat quality, but determine the precise 
blend of wheat to give each Pillsbury flour 
the desired baking characteristics. With 
Pillsbury as your source of flour supply, 
you can count on getting an exactly-right 
flour for any and every requirement. 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: 2 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When its Printed with 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 





Te 


Women appreciate the ease with which brands printed with , € 
Bemis Washout Inks disappear from bags in one washing, B E M 1S B A G wt 
leaving no tell-tale blemishes. They .remember the brands 
: : eae a 
that disappear almost like magic without hard rubbing. And pu 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


when they buy again, they call for the brands they know OFFICES: Bakimore » Boston » Brook 
‘ o Buffalo « Charl e Chi «D e Detroit 
will wash out of bags easily and leave a valuable bonus of Saet Poppessll « #huasnen < tedionapiolies Kansts 
City - Los Angeles « Louisville «> Memphis « Oc n- 

* i H ; ° lis e Mobile « New Orleans « New York City 

cloth. ¢ Instructions for washing out inks are printed on epee: OOo car came econ 
Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis ¢ Salina 


most bags. * Call your Bemis representative. Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle » Wichita 
Wilmington, Calif. 
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St. Louis is second largest railroad center . . . 42 tracks lead into[Union Station 


ST. LOUIS! 


. » » Transportation Center 


@ St. Louis is served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads! 


@ 21 trunk lines — 118,501 miles of railroad — 474 % of total miles of 
railroads in the United States! 


@ Direct, through service to most points ! 
@ Combine this with Valier’s service! 


@ All the flours you use, in one car, in any assortment! 







Switch to 
ST. LOUIS 





To Valier’s 


y- ~——“* TODAY! 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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THE carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is rig- 
idly established for each exact grade 
of flour needed by our flour customers. 
For family trade, for bread and crack- 
er bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
widely known for ideal performance. 


oy ites 


COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Ce TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CwrTs. 
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‘KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


_ The superior consumer repu- 
Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat tation of KELLY’S FAMOUS 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








was not built in a day... but 








only after years of consistent 


adherence of standards of 


Flour Milling Capacity top quality. We are not 


5000 Sacks , 
Grain Storage Capacity going to risk that valuable 
1,000,000 Bushels background of preference 


now. Today, we are guard- 
ing the quality of KELLy’s 
WM KELL FAMOUS more carefully 


|MILLING } -]] , than ever. 
\ COMPANY, . 














Te WILLIAM KELLY 
7 MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Here’s a tonic for sales for any flour 
distributor—ISMERTA’S famous qual- 


| 
| 
| 
ity and consumer sales appeal. | 


a Serre 





It’s smart to put your merchandising 
efforts behind a really superior flour 


to build a business firmly based on con- | 


sumer preference. 


A Sr eT TRC . 
FOOL Cer PRE REE 


ISMERTA is that kind of flour. Every 
resource and skill is concentrated 
on building ISMERTA to a 


single standard of top-notch 


baking quality. 
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THE [smert-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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_ THORO-BREA 


| The Perfect ‘Flour 



































| A Reinioder 


Superior wheat quality still is the only route to 
better flour. There is no short cut. 
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That is a good point for the flour buyer to keep 
in mind these days. 


HT | 

1 Here in this garden spot of Kansas, Arnold of 
it Sterling has first choice of fine baking wheats from 
| some of the world’s best wheat growing acres. 


| | And we take full advantage of that preferred posi- 
| I | tion to cover our milling requirements every year. 


—— GANOLD OF STERLING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Wherever you go you will find housewives 
familiar with the fine baking character of TOWN 
CRIER. It is one of the few flours that have 
won suchwidespread recognition. That is why 
so many progressive distributors have found it 
a leader in their flour departments. You'll get 


better sales results with TOWN CRIER. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Drastic Wheat, Flour Controls 





WFO 144 LIMITS HOLDINGS, 
SETS 80% EXTRACTION RATE 


Order Seen as Virtual Requisition Action on Wheat From 
Country Shipper Level—Extraction Change 
Effective March 1, Others Feb. 18 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D: C.—Controls of the 
most drastic type are imposed on 
distribution and inventories of wheat 
and flour under WFO 144 issued 
Feb. 15, 1946, after several weeks 
of tedious draftsmanship and ex- 
tended, although belated, conferences 
with industries affected by these 
strict controls. Although the order 
is basically designed to conserve 
wheat and flour for human consump- 
tion, it also is a virtual requisition 
action over wheat from the first 
handler level, but the government 
officials were careful to insure that 
the movement of wheat will be kept 
in present trade channels. Whether 
similar controls over the distribu- 
tion of other grains will be necessary 
has not been determined and prob- 
ably will not be decided until the 
wheat order is given a test over 
several weeks. 

The wheat order, it is hoped, 
through its tight inventory controls 
and the virtual requisition provision 
at country shipping points and ter- 
minals, will break wheat loose for 
the export program which is the ma- 
jor reason for imposition of such 
severe controls after the war emer- 
gency has passed. 

Keeping in mind the main pur- 
pose of the order, which is to pro- 
vide wheat for export, there are 
several salient points which, if stud- 
ied carefully, will prevent confusion 
and permit genuine understanding of 
how each segment of the grain, mill- 
ing and baking industries will op- 
erate under the regulation. Ob- 
servers of government wartime con- 
servation controls, such as those is- 
sued by the War Production Board, 
state that the order, is. a good one 
although at the same time admitting 
that the restrictions placed on flour 
millers and bakers are exceedingly 
drastic. 

At the outset, it is vital that each 
person affected by this order should 
understand that he is to report on or 
before Feb. 28, 1946, to the direc- 
tor of the wheat order the follow- 
ing: (1) wheat on hand on the prem- 
ises; (2) wheat stored at other 
Places; (3) wheat under contract to 
purchase; (4) wheat in transit, and 
(5) futures contracts for wheat. 


Aims at Reduced Consumption 


Starting from the position of the 
flour millers, the order is intended 
to provide wheat supplies .to the 
mills for domestic and export flour 
production at what apparently will 
be a reduced level from those re- 
cently reached by the milling in- 
dustry. Government spokesmen have 
frankly admitted that reduced con- 


sumption of flour and bakery prod- 
ucts in our home market is one of 
the aims of the order. 

To provide millers with basic mini- 
mum wheat requirements for flour 
production, mills are authorized to 
apply to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture order directors 
for preference or priority certificates 
to maintain an inventory of 21-days’ 
grind. This inventory covers all 
types of wheat required by the mill 
and does not permit 21 days’ in- 
ventory of each type and grade of 
wheat required by a mill. 

Administration of the order is de- 
centralized among administrators 
who are now serving in the wheat 
loan program areas. Outstanding 
mill preference orders at any one 
time cannot exceed one carlot or 
a quantity of wheat necessary to 
bring the mills’ inventory position up 
to a 30-day supply, based on average 
daily grind. Daily average grind is 
determined by calculating the total 
grind for the 90 days immediately 
preceding Feb. 15, 1946, the issu- 
ance date of the order, Sundays and 
holidays included, and dividing that 
result by 90 to get the average daily 
grind. 

To obtain preference certificates, 
mill applicants will be required to 
submit certificates to the USDA 


Clamped on Milling ‘Industry 





stating the receipt of the request- 
ed quantity of wheat will not bring 
the recipient’s inventory in excess of 
allowable limits of the order. In re- 
questing priority certificates, the 
mill applicant can designate sup- 
pliers from whom he intends to pur- 
chase the quantity of wheat, or if 
the mill applicant cannot locate 
wheat he shall note that condition 
on his application. 


“To Arrive” Contracts Included 


The order also provides that mills 
may not retain “to arrive” contracts 
which would bring their total in- 
ventory including physically owned 
stocks plus to arrive purchases be- 
yond a 45-day supply based on aver- 
age grind. This provision is seen 
as permissive, rather than a posi- 
tive right under the order, and if 
the government is unable to obtain 
wheat in sufficient volume to meet 
its export goals it is likely that the 
45-day privilege concerning “to ar- 
rive” may become a fiction. It is 
entirely possible that in its goal to 
obtain wheat the USDA may find it 
necessary to make wheat held at 
terminals and country shipping points 
available for preference certificates 
claims of other mills, feed manu- 
facturers or export orders. In any 
event, a study of the order clearly 
reveals that “to arrive’ sales dating 
beyond 45 days will be subject to 
preference certificate and other legal 
demands upon the effective date of 
the order Feb. 18, 1946. 

One of the keystones of the order 
is the definition of “excess wheat,” 
which must be clearly understood by 
all parties affected. It states, “Ex- 
cess wheat means all wheat in the 
inventory of a merchandiser or coun- 
try shipper, over and above the quan- 
tity needed to make deliveries on (1) 
export sales approvéd as provided in 


(Continued on page 44.) 


Excess Wheat Under 
WFO 144 May Soon 
Vanish, Trade Says 


Drastic ‘terms, that virtually 
amount to commandeering of the 
nation’s wheat in all but farm and 
mill storage positions, now confront 
the grain trade for the remainder of 
the current crop year. Apart from 
the upset to normal operations, the 
flour. and wheat industries foresee 
that the regulation will encourage 
farm holding of wheat for higher 
prices and eventually result in prac- 
tically the entire market supply wind- 
ing up in the hands of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., except for small 
stocks (far below the permitted max- 
imum) in the hands of millers and 
feed manufacturers. 

Under the terms of the order it is 
evident that there are only three buy- 
ers of wheat, except from the pro- 
ducer—(a) flour millers with prefer- 
ence certificates, (b) feed manufac- 
turers with preference certificates 
and (c) the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Preference certificates must be chan- 
neled through CCC offices and there 
is likely to be a four- or five-day lag 
between the time the miller issues 
his certificate and the moment when 
it reaches his wheat supplier. The 
result is that a miller with a mini- 
mum of 21 days’ stock is unlikely to 
be able to get any wheat before his 
stocks are far below that level. It 
is likely too that he will have diffi- 
culty in building stocks to a 30-day 
level at any time, if he gets below 
that figure. 

How much so-called “excess wheat” 
there will be on the market cannot be 

(Continued on page 45.) 





Number of Questions Concerning 


New Wheat Order Are Clarified 


Washington, D. C.—Distribution of 
the wheat order has brought forth 
numerous inquiries requesting inter- 
pretation of various phases of the 
regulation which are understandably 
obscure, USDA officials admit, and 
which they are trying to clear up 
promptly. The inquiries are similar 
in the different areas, the chief 
among them being: 

(1) Can millers or feed manufac- 
turers report inventory positions unit 
by unit or must they report on a 
corporate basis? USDA officials say 
that this question was the subject 
of discussion at industry sessions 
when the order was being drafted. It 
was finally adopted in its present 
form, although at one time it was 
felt that corporate units could be seg- 
regated for inventory purposes on a 
regional basis. Now, it is seen that 
some hardship may result through 
disproportionate inventories between 
plants of one corporate identity. The 


feeling at USDA at present is that 
companies which find themselves in 
a@ position where some mill units re- 
flect disproportionate inventories rep- 
resent genuine hardship instances 
and the cases probably will be ad- 
justed on some reasonable basis. 
¥ ¥ 

(2) The question has arisen wheth- 
er ground wheat was covered by the 
order as issued. In the order’s orig- 
inal form, ground wheat is not cov- 
ered, but the USDA is preparing an 
amendment to bring wheat in all 
forms under the provisions of the 
regulation. 

In this connection it is learned that 
considerable ground wheat was held 
by some feed manufacturers and thatr 
certain of these stocks are in excess 
of feed manufacturers’ allowable in- 
ventories under the wheat feed use 
limitations. USDA officials say that 
feed manufacturers with excessive 
stocks of ground wheat may dispose 


of the excess to other feed manufac- 
turers upon receipt of the inventory 
certificate required concerning feed 
manufacturers’ inventories. 
¥ ¥ 

(3) Another change in the regula- 
tion, which will probably be issued 
this week in the form of any amend- 
ment, is that concerning merchan- 
disers’ inventory reports as required 
under section K of the order. Mer- 
chandisers are not held to any inven- 
tory limit and the inventory report re- 
quirement is admittedly unnecessary. 
This requirement will also be with- 
drawn by the forthcoming amend- 
ment. 

vy ¥ 

(4) Wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption, salvage wheat, distinctly 
low quality, and sample grade wheat 
is covered by the order, USDA ofli- 
cials state. These grades of wheat, 
it is believed, can be sold to feed 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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All Phases of Breadstuffs Industry 


- Affected Under Provisions of Oraer 


* * 


Washington, D. C.—Bakers, maca- 
roni manufacturers, breakfast food 
processors and other food manufac- 
turers ‘using wheat or flour are sub- 
ject ‘to the drastic inventory provi- 
sions of WFO.No. 144, effective for 
their industries as of Feb. 18, 1946. 
Their inventories are thereafter lim- 
ited to a quantity not to exceed the 
average monthly deliveries of wheat 
or flour during 1945. 

Processors are required to report 
to the Department of Agriculture on 
or before Feb. 28, 1946, showing the 
following inventories as of the effec- 
tive date of the order: (1) wheat on 
hand on premises (mill or mill ele- 
vator), (2) wheat stored at other 
places, (3) wheat under contract to 
purchase, (4) wheat in transit, (5) 
futures contracts for wheat. 

The order definitely cuts across all 
agreements concerning existing con- 
tracts. 

Bakers and other food manufactur- 
ers cannot accept delivery of flour 
until they certify to their suppliers 
that the receipt of an ordered quan- 
tity of flour will not bring their in- 
ventories above the permitted maxi- 
mum level which, in this instance, is 
not to exceed the average monthly 
use of wheat or flour during 1945. 
In cases where wheat or flour inven- 
tories do not exceed permissible 
quantities under the order, they may 
accept delivery of carlot orders. 

Flour distributors are subject to 
inventory restrictions as follows: 
they cannot accept delivery of flour 
which would cause their inventories 
to exceed a 30-day supply based on 
their average monthly deliveries of 
flour during the preceding six cal- 
endar months with this important 
exception: Flour for immediate re- 
sale for export is excluded from this 
inventory restriction. 

Flour distributors are subject to 
the same inventory certificate re- 
quirements of millers, bakers and 
others, and will be required to give 
inventory statements to suppliers be- 
fore sale and delivery can be effected. 

Baking industry representatives 
are reported to have requested the 
USDA to attempt to equalize inven- 
tory positions of the industry in re- 
gard to stocks of lower extraction 
flours but this appeal was rejected 
as it was not believed administrative- 
ly possible to have complied with this 
request. 

Although OPA officials were not 
available for comment, USDA repre- 
sentatives stated they , understood 
that no change in flour ceilings was 
contemplated at this time. Bakers 
have contended that the probable 
reduced volume of sales will bring 
the whole baking industry into un- 
profitable operations and a ceiling ad- 
justment is seen necessary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARGE SHANGHAI MILLS 
WEATHER JAP OCCUPATION 


Information obtained by agents of 
the American President Lines from 
Shanghai reveals that while some of 
the smaller flour mills in the area 
were closed during the Japanese oc- 
cupation, the larger ones such as Foh 
Sing and Fou Foong are still intact 
and doing business. All of the oper- 
ating mills in the Shanghai area are 
now working on UNRRA wheat. 





* * 


Agency Men, please uote: 








RAKKA 


BUY A LOAF 








IT’S NEW... 
IT’S RAW... 
IT’S PALE BROWN . 


IT’S UNBLEACHED ... 


@ ws ECK-roo 


@ AT YOUR BAKER’S, TODAY! 














The emergency bread to be baked from 80% extraction flour, says the 
Department of Agriculture, is not only pale brown but also looks raw and 


unbleached. 


USDA publicists have heralded the new bread in the public press, de- 


scribing its color as “ecru.” 


At least, that’s what they called the color of 


the test loaves recently prepared for Secretary Anderson’s and Mr. Truman’s 


authoritative sampling. 


Webster, authority for more than a century on the meaning of words, 


says what the USDA publicists mean is this: 


“Having the nature, appear- 


ance or pale brown color of raw or unbleached stuff, as of silk, linen or the 


like.” 


The word is pronounced ECK-roo. 





Mill Adjustments Needed 
for 80% Flour Production 


ALPH W. Bouskill, superin- 
R tendent of plants for the Pur- 

ity Flour Mills, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man., has offered American mill 
superintendents a number of sugges- 
tions that will be of much value to 
them in readjusting their mills for 
the production of 80% extraction 
flour. Mr. Bouskill is a member of 
the executive committee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers and his 
suggestions are presented here 
through the courtesy of that organ- 
ization. His comments follow: 

“Many millers will cuss and swear 
at the challenge given them on such 
short notice. There will be a lot 
of scurrying to have rolls corrugated, 
to purchase silk and other mill sup- 
plies, and probably some new machin- 
ery. All millers, however, will ac- 
cept the challenge, despite the fact 
that it means moving up from an av- 
erage 72% extraction, and will prove 
to everyone that the American mill- 
ers are just as versatile in their craft 
as are other craftsmen. 

“Long extraction flour is something 
new to this continent but 80 or even 
85% extraction flours of relatively 
good quality have been produced in 
Britain for several years. 

“I do not pose as an authority in 
milling, but I have followed by cor- 
respondence the progress made in 
Britain in milling to an 85% ‘extrac- 
tion and have had the experience of 
making Canada Approved. (natural 
high vitamin) Flour which, on a 
straight grade basis, is approximately 
a 78% extraction flour. I realized 


that conditions in each mill are dif- 
ferent, principally in the wheats to 
be milled, the flow, and atmospheric 
conditions. A few hints and sugges- 
tions are presented here that deal 
with what changes may be found 
necessary in American mills to pro- 
duce a good quality of 80% extrac- 
tion flour. 
Cleaning Wheat 

“The wheat mix ought to be 
cleaned in much the conventional way 
except that more care must be ex- 
ercised to avoid breaking wheat in 
scouring or wasting grain. If the 
extraction rate is computed on the 
cleaned wheat basis, however, this 
breakage will not be so important 
a factor. 


Lower Tempering Requirement 

“The wheat must be tempered at 
a lower moisture level, probably one 
fourth to one half per cent lower, 
with preferably no moisture added 
for 12 hours ahead of grinding, if that 
is possible. 


Roll Corrugations 

“At least a five-break system, with 
plenty of length on each break, or 
a reduced feed is almost an essential. 
No special or unusual corrugation, 
spiral or differential is required on 
the Ist, 2nd or 3rd break rolls, but 
it is advisable, if the system pro- 
vides for coarse and fine separations 
going to the 4th and 5th breaks, to 
use finer corrugations. The following 
corrugations are suggested: 22 cuts 
for the 4th break coarse and 28 cuts 
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for the 4th break fine; 28 cuts for 
5th break coarse and 34 cuts for 5th 
break fine. If those cuts are used, 
it is suggested that no change be 
made in either spiral or differential, 
and that the 4th break fine and 
both 5th break fine and coarse rolls 
be run sharp to sharp. 


Break Release Percentages 


“The breaks must be set to a total 
release from the wheat of approxi- 
mately 87% with the separate breaks 
set as follows: 40 to 45% release on 
1st break, 55% on 2nd break, 50% 
on 3rd break, and the 4th and 5th 
breaks set to scrape but not cut the 
bran. 

“If screenings are not included in 
the calculation of 80% extraction 
flour, then the 7% rejected to mill- 
feeds through purification and scalps 
will be something less and the total 
break release will likewise be some- 
thing less than 87%. 

“Mills equipped with extensive 
scratch roll systems on the reductions 
will have quite an advantage over 
those which are not so equipped. It 
is essential to use fine corrugations 
or scratch rolls having 36 to 40 cuts 
on all chunk, chip, germ and tailing 
rolls. 

Adjustment of Purifiers 

“There is no material advantage 
to throw off purifier fan belts in a 
well-balanced mill where reasonably 
ample roll surface on chunk, chip and 
tailings stocks is available. Purifiers 
must be carefully adjusted to elim- 
inate the branny fractions without 
tailing too much endosperm. Approxi- 
mately 7% of the total break stock 
release will be rejected to feed 
through purification and reduction 
scalps by way of the chip, chunk, 
germ and tailings stocks. 


Sifter Clothing 


“Coarser flour cloths, particularly 
on chip, chunk, tailings and last re- 
duction stocks will be required. Some 
millers may have to resort to the use 
of a few 8XX silks but it is believed 
that when the stocks are finally bal- 
anced for an 80% extraction, 9XX 
silk will be found to be coarse 
enough. 

“If the mill has a hammermill 
available, it may be found to be ad- 
vantageous to grind the shorts and/or 
fine bran through a 3/64 screen be- 
fore sending the stock to the feed 
dusters. Unless quality is ‘thrown 
to the winds,’ it will be found that 
the millfeeds are principally fine 
bran. 

Quality Control 

“In the whole process of milling to 
an 80% extraction, care must be 
taken to keep the stocks as cool as 
possible and not do too much damage, 
thereby increasing the maltose value 
of the flour. The maltose values of 
long extraction flours are found to 
be higher than those of the regular 
grades and bakers will find it neces- 
sary to reduce the use of malt ‘and 
malt extract because the gassing 
power of the 80% flour will be found 
quite adequate and the bakers may 
find it advisable to run_ shorter 
doughs because of the very limited 
tolerance these long extraction flours 
possess. 

“The addition of potassium bromate 
and/or a more liberal use of Agene 
will improve the baking quality of 
the flour.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NASHUA RIVER PAPER CO. 
SOLD TO ST. REGIS CO. 
New York, N. Y.—The St. Regis 
Paper Co. has purchased the Nashua 
River Paper Co. at East Pepperell, 
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Mass., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Roy K. Ferguson, 
president of St. Regis. 

The mill was purchased from Wil- 
liam H. Anders, president of the 
Nashua Co., and Louis Calder, who 
together owned all outstanding stock 
in the firm. The firm will continue 
as a separate corporation, wholly 
owned by St. Regis, with Mr. An- 
ders as president and the present 
management and organization re- 
tained. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Car Shortage to Be 
“Worse Than Ever,” 
ODT Director Says 


Washington, D.-C.—A shortage of 
freight cars, worse than at any time 
during the war, was predicted for the 
near future by Col. J. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Mr. Johnson recently told the Sen- 
ate appropriations committee that 
strikes, the five-day week and the 
shipment of wheat and coal to the 
liberated countries of Europe are the 
principal causes for the growing 
shortage of boxcars. 

With the five-day week, he said, 
228,000 cars “went out the window.” 
On Jan. 31, he said, 29,000 cars were 
stalled behind picket lines in eastern 
and midwestern industrial plants. 

Priorities have been given for a 
“great number’ of’ boxcars to the 
Northwest to move wheat for export, 
the ODT director said. His office had 
also diverted a large number of Penn- 
sylvania coal cars to New York, he 
said. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MINNESOTA ALLIES TO DINE 

The Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Covered Wagon Cafe, 
in St. Paul, Feb. 22. 
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Final Wheat Order Eases Some 


Feed Manufacturers’ Restrictions 


Washington, D. C.—Before issuing 
the wheat order USDA officials took 
cognizance of the protests of feed 
manufacturers over the original pro- 
posals of this order which would have 
cut the use in formula feed to 50% of 
the basic months, December, 1945- 
January, 1946. As issued, the order 
authorizes the use of wheat in for- 
mula feed at the following rates: 
February-March, 1946, 75% of the 
base period; April, 1946, 70% of the 
base period; May, 1946, 65% of the 
base, and in June and following 
months, 60% of the base. 

Another protest of the feed manu- 
facturers which bore fruit was the 
insistence of the necessity of prefer- 
ence certificate parity with flour 
mills. This protest was heeded and 
feed manufacturers may request pri- 
ority certificates from the USDA di- 
rector of the order to bring their 
stocks up to a 21-day inventory based 
on the use rates stated above. 


Other feed manufacturers’ restric- 
tions under the order are those pre- 
viously discussed; they include a ban 
on use of flour, except that unfit for 
human consumption, in formula feeds 
and a prohibition on the use of wheat 
in any mixture which is in turn to be 
incorporated in a formula feed. 

As with flour millers, the order 
cuts across feed manufacturers’ con- 
tracts and they are required to exe- 
cute inventory certificates for their 
suppliers, certifying that receipt of 
an order quantity of wheat will not 
bring their inventory in excess of 
permitted legal maximums author- 
ized by WFO 144. On to arrive pur- 
chases of feed manufacturers which 
exceed the permitted limits of their 
inventory; it is seen that this excess 
will become available for other pref- 
erence certificate demand and for ex- 
port after the effective date of the 
order, Feb. 18, 1946. 

Feed manufacturers whose inven- 


tories fall below a 21-day inventory 
position as determined by the per- 
mitted rate of use of wheat. in: for- 
mula feeds may apply to the director 
of the wheat order for a preference 
certificate to maintain that permitted 
inventory level. In applying for a 
preference certificate, the feed manu- 
facturer is required to execute a cer- 
tification that the receipt of the re- 
quested quantity of wheat will not 
bring his inventory in excess of per- 
mitted maximum. Further, the feed 
manufacturer may note on his certifi- 
cate the name of the supplier from 
whom he wishes to obtain supplies. 

As noted elsewhere, this order does 
not have a termination date but does 
not apply to 1946 crop wheat. How- 
ever, in case of feed manufacturers, 
the order restricts the use of wheat 
in formula feeds for months of the 
1946 crop year to 60% of the basic 
period on which the feed manufac- 
turers’ use rate is calculated. 





Reduction in Bread Consumption Is Aim 
of Federal Bureau’s Publicity Campaign 


Washington, D. C.—Specialists in 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, have issued a number 
of suggestions to housewives that are 
designed to reduce the consumption 
of bread. The home economists have 
calculated that if every American 
family would save “just half a slice 
of bread each day, a national daily 
saving of half a million pounds. of 
bread could be accomplished.” 

The bureau offered the following 
suggestions for conserving bread 
when buying as well as in kitchen 





Government Cautions Housewives 
About Hoarding Flour Supplies 


Washington, D. C. — American 
housewives are being asked by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture not to hoard supplies of 
flour. 

“Excess purchases are unnecessary 
because there is no shortage of flour 
in this country,” officials of the agen- 
cy stated in a release issued for 
general distribution. “Above normal 
purchases are also unwise both be- 
cause there is a great need for ce- 
reals to meet world shortages, and 
because flour may spoil in storage,” 
it was added. 

The agency pointed out that ex- 
perienced housewives have learned 
that flour cannot be kept for long 
in the ordinarily warm kitchen or 
apartment, and cautioned that “flour 
kept in the usual room temperatures 
may become infested with weevils.” 
Commercial bakers, the statement 
Pointed out, store their flour in rooms 
that are especially built for that 
Purpose, and that have all the nec- 
essary air conditioning apparatus to 
control temperature and humidity. 

“In the home, flour is often stored 
on shelves where the temperature 
is above the average of the room, 


which increases the danger of spoil- 
age,” the release states. Housewives 
are cautioned also against storing 
flour in the home refrigerator be- 
cause the flour takes up moisture. 
Flour must be kept dry as well as 
cool, the housewives are told. 

“Both wheat and flour are desper- 
ately needed by the hungry peoples 
of Europe and other countries. It 
would be a great tragedy if flour 
were allowed to spoil in this hour 
of need. Present home _ supplies 
should be used before more is bought, 
and only what is needed currently 
should be bought at any time,” the 
PMA release stated, adding that 
“every effort is being made to have 
adequate supplies available in the 
stores at all times.” 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROTTERDAM PORT RESTORED 


From A. Ruoff & Co., long-estab- 
lished flour importing firm of Rotter- 
dam, comes information that the tre- 
mendous destruction inflicted upon 
that city’s port facilities by the Ger- 
mans has largely been repaired and 
that shipping accommodations com- 
parable with those of prewar years 
are now available. 


and table use. 

1.—Try to buy only what you need. 
Many homemakers have regular days 
for food buying and purchase bread 
each time. If this leads to waste, 
consider whether you can delay bread 
buying a day or more, so that all of 
the last supply will be eaten. 

2.—Hold onto bread freshness. A 
well-ventilated, washable box pro- 
vides good storage. If you can make 
room in the refrigerator, cool stor- 
age is still better for delaying stale- 
ness and preventing mold. Wherever 
it is stored, wrap bread well in mois- 
ture-proof paper. 

3.—Avoid serving too much bread 
at a meal. Left on a plate, bread 
may become dry and is sometimes 
thrown away. When slicing a loaf, 
cut ‘slices at the table as needed. 
Halving the slices may further lessen 
waste. 

4.—When bread does get too hard 
for the table, be resourceful—there 
are many ways to use it. For ex- 
ample—dry bread makes crisp toast, 
and, besides plain toast, don’t over- 


~— 


look such kinds as French, cinnamon, 
hot-milk, cheese, jelly, and the thin 
Melba toast that smart restaurants 
often serve in place of soft bread. Use 
dry bread in substantial desserts, 
such as bread and custard puddings, 
and baked fruit scallops made of 
slices or “fingers” of bread combined 
with canned or fresh fruit and a lit- 
tle sweetening and fat. Turn odds 
and ends of bread into a supply of 
dry crumbs that a good cook likes 
to keep handy. Besides the familiar 
uses of crumbs in coating foods for 
frying and topping baked dishes, and 
stuffing vegetables or meat, there are 
the bread crumb specials — crumb 
pastry for cream pies, crumb cake 
and crumb cookies. 

5.—Let a dish of oatmeal, which is 
plentiful, take the place of some of 
the toast at breakfast. 

6.—Eat an extra potato sometimes 
in place of another slice of bread. A 
small potato has food value just 
about equal to a slice of bread, ex- 
cept that the potato has an added ad- 
vantage in its vitamin C. 





Virginia Enrichment Measure Passes; 


Small Millers, Bakers Exempted 


Richmond, Va.—The Dalton en- 
richment bill has been passed by the 
Virginia state senate after adoption 
of a flood of. committee amendments 
had cut away all its provisions except 
those affecting the manufacture of 
flour. 

The bill, which required the enrich- 
ment of flour and bread with vita- 
mins and minerals, had run into diffi- 
culty on the floor of the Virginia sen- 
ate Feb. 12 and was referred to the 
committee. on general laws for re- 
vision. 

Small millers, with outputs of less 
than 25 bbls of flour per day and all 
sellers are exempted from the re- 
quirements of the bill for the enrich- 
ment of flour by addition of vitamins 
and minerals. 

_ The committee changes have the 


éffect of placing the responsibility 
solely on the manufacturers for car- 
rying out the bill’s requirement for 
the enrichment of flour and bread 
with vitamins and minerals. 

Small millers- producing up to 25 
bbls of flour a day would be exempt 
from the requirement and dealers 
and bakers would be relieved of any 
responsibility in connection with en- 
richment provisions. 

These revisions were suggested by 
some senators who questioned wheth- 
er the original measure might pre- 
vent parent-teacher associations and 
other groups from baking bread for 
pupils’ lunches unless they used en- 
riched flour or added the ingredients 
themselves. The amendments would 
relieve such organizations of any 
such responsibility. 
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Millers Divided on Question of 


Brand Names for New Type Flour 


There is a division of opinion 
among millers as to how they plan 
to handle the matter of their top 
brands of flour, a survey conducted 
by The Northwestern Miller dis- 
closes. Some millers state that they 
plan to withdraw their leading 
brands from the market and sub- 
stitute other brand names to identify 
the 80% extraction flour now re- 
quired by government order. 

Some of the substitutes for the 
leading brands would be new brands, 
others would be brands already in 
the millers’ records but previously 
used on second-grade flours. Where 
the latter procedure is adopted, prob- 
ably no overprinting or other device 
would be used to indicate that the 
flour is an emergency or government 
order grade. 

Two arguments heard most fre- 
quently in discussions about chang- 
ing brand names are, first: Some 
millers are loath to jeopardize the 
reputation their leading brands have 
earned through years of advertising 
promotion by packing the 80% flour 
under the leading brand name. Sec- 
ond, that argument usually is coun- 
tered with the contention that if the 
brand name and trade-mark design 
is taken off flour packages, it will 
soon be forgotten by the buying pub- 
lic. 

Millers who advance that argument 
are in favor of keeping the brand 
name alive by continuing to use it, 
but overprint, stencil or tag the flour 
sack to show that the flour has been 
reduced in quality by government or- 
der. The reasoning behind this ap- 
proach is that the buyer is going to 
continue to look for the familiar 
brand names and package designs 
and buy them in preference to some 
unknown flour, regardless of the qual- 
ity factor. 

Most millers also feel that there 
will be vast differences in the quality 
of flours under the new regulation, 
even greater differences than were 
evident among the top grade flours 
when milling practices were unham- 
pered by government specifications. 
They feel that these quality differ- 
ences will become evident to the flour 
buyer and that leading brands still 
can justify a preference and a price 
based on a superior flour milling job 
within the confines of War Food Or- 
der 144. 

It is obvious that. there will be dif- 
ferences in flour quality. Not only 
milling skill, but also the type and 
eapacity of milling equipment will be 
a factor. It seems logical to sup- 
pose that there will be much more 
emphasis on cleaning wheat thor- 
oughly, for example, and mills with 


——————————— 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


* 

Washington, D. C.—Flour millers 
who attended the hearings here last 
week on the government’s 80% ex- 
traction flour order had a variety of 
names to suggest for the brown flour. 
The most frequent suggestion for a 
name for the government grade flour 
was “Truman’s Folly.” Other sug- 
gestions for the flour included “Mis- 
souri Compromise,” “Anderson’s 
Pride,” “Sir Ben’s Best,” “Bureaucra- 
cy Brown,” etc., etc. 
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SAMPLE—Jeanette Dukelow, switch- 
board operator for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
samples a slice of “Truman bread” 
made with 80% extraction flour in 
the mill laboratory. “It might be 
better with butter,” Miss Dukelow 
said, “but I’ll stay with white bread.” 





superior wheat cleaning machinery 
will have some advantage. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and General 
Mills, Inc., have announced intentions 
to withdraw their leading brand 
names. “For the duration of the 
emergency, General Mills will cease 
making the familiar Gold Medal 
‘Kitchen - Tested’ flour, because a 
product of this grade cannot be made 
from the 80% extraction flour re- 
quired by the government order,” 
Harry A. Bullis, president of the 
company, stated. His company will 
put out an entirely new brand of 
flour—to be sold under a new name 
—that will comply with the specifica- 
tions contained in WFO 144. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., made a similar 
announcement last week shortly 
after the announcement of the gov- 
ernment order, 

Bag manufacturers report that they 
have received orders from several of 
their customers to make new designs 
to be printed on flour sacks. Some 
of the designs will incorporate the es- 
tablished, well-known trademarks, 
while others will contain a statement 
to the effect that the flour contained 
in the bag was made by the millers 
of “Mother’s Best” (if that happened 
to be the leading brand name), fol- 
lowed by the name of the milling 
company. ; 

The examples of advertising cam- 
paigns conducted during the war by 
other manufacturers of nationally 
known consumer goods are cited by 
many millers “as the thing to do.” 
The automobile companies, while un- 
able to turn out cars for the Amer- 
ican public, were constant advertisers 
of their peacetime product, it is 





pointed out. Refrigerator manufac- 
turers told their~ story along this 
line: ‘We are now making armament 
and machinery for our fighting forces, 
but with the war’s end, we will be 
producing refrigerators again.” The 
advertising sought to keep in the pub- 
lic mind the familiar brand name. 

The P. K. Wrigley Company, chew- 
ing gum manufacturer, withdrew its 
leading brand names of gum from the 
market during the war, but it kept 
the brand names alive by liberal use 
of advertising of those brand names 
with the assertion that “when we 
can get a sufficient supply of high 
quality materials, your favorite gum 
will again be back on your retailer’s 
counters. 

The problem of brands, currently 
plaguing the millers, is reflected in 
the baking industry also in regard 
to their bread brand labels which 
tell the housewife what she is to 
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expect in the way of ingredients. 
Over-printing and widespread® use 
of loaf inserts calling attention to 
the change in the bread formula, 
gradually supplanted by new brand 
labels are indicated. a 

Also on the merchandising and 
advertising front, especially con- 
cerning the wholesale baker who 
uses, considerable amounts of news- 
paper space and radio time, an im- 
mediate shift to a conservation 
theme is anticipated, since govern- 
ment officials have indicated that a 
nationwide program of food conser- 
vation, particularly with regard to 
bread, is in the offing. 

Programs drafted by organizations 
like the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, which had intended to 
launch a campaign to make the re- 
tail industry “A Billion Dollar Busi- 
ness by 1950” by Keeping the house- 
wife out of her own kitchen in re- 
gard to home baking, are likely to be 
affected by the government wheat or- 
der. Current plans, which were to 
be broached at the annual conven- 
tion of the association at Chicago 
March 25-26, called for aggressive 
selling on the basis of peacetime 
quality production. 





Millers Fear Loss of Markets 
If Canada Keeps Low Extraction 


The probable loss of Central Amer- 
ican, Caribbean and South Ameri- 
can flour markets to Canadian mill- 
ers is being studied by American 
millers who feel that unless Canada 
falls in line with President Truman’s 
80% extraction order, millers in this 
country will be at a distinct disad- 
vantage. 

Thruston Morton, president of Bal- 
lard & Ballard, Inc., Louisville, in 
an interview with a representative 
of a Louisville newspaper upon his 
return from the Washington confer- 
ence last week, declared that this 
government’s State Department 
“must have had some assurance that 
Canada is going to follow the pian 
set by President Truman because it 
would not want us to lose the Latin 
and South American markets.” 

Millers in the United States are 
anxious to learn the outcome of a 
meeting between Canadian milling 


-industry representatives and officials 


of that country’s government, now 
being held in Ottawa, Canada. Don- 
ald Gordon, chairman of Canada’s 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
aid when he called the meeting that 
it would be purely exploratory. 

The possibility of raising the ex- 
traction rate of Canadian flour from 
the present 76% to approximately 
80% is understood to have received 
preliminary consideration even be- 
fore that extraction rate was ordered 
in the United States. Such a plan 
in Canada, it is believed, would not 
save more than 5,000,000 bus of 
wheat a year on the basis of an 
average Canadian crop, while on the 
other hand, millfeed for livestock 
would be reduced in quantity, and 
what is considered more serious, it 
would mean a decrease of about 
25% in the quality of millfeed. 

There are strong indications at 
the present time that Canada’s ef- 
fort to increase wheat and flour ex- 
ports is more likely to take some 
other direction than an increase in 
the extraction rate of flour, accord- 
ing to some Canadian observers. 
While full-scale bread rationing does 
not loom as a possibility in that 


country, a serious view is taken of 
wastage of bread in hotels, restau- 
rants and homes and some early 
action may be taken to correct this 
situation. 

Unverified reports are circulating 
in Washington that low extraction 
Canadian flour will enter United 
States markets. Officials at the De- 
partment of Agriculture discount 
these reports, and it is further stat- 
ed in Washington that, although Can- 
ada has not yet acted in following 
the lead of this country in increas- 
ing the extraction rate to 80%, defi- 
nite steps are under way to bring a 
parallel action in that nation. 

It is pointed out that only a lim- 
ited amount of Canadian wheat or 
flour is permitted to enter this coun- 
try, the limit to flour imports be- 
ing specified in a presidential proc- 
lamation issued April 13, 1942. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STATE LINE MILLING CO. 
TO NEW OWNERS MARCH 1 


Kansas City, MoD. F. Johnson 
and Ben Blackburn have purchased 
the State Line. Milling Co., Kiowa, 
Kansas, from J. W. Scott. The new 
owners will take possession of the 
plant on March 1. 

The mill has a daily capacity o! 
600 sacks and grain storage for about 
40,000 bus. 

Mr. Johnson has been sales, man- 
ager of the Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 








ling, Kansas, and Mr. Blackburn 
milling superintendent for the same 
company. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. L. M. ARNOLD NAMED 
NORRIS GRAIN CO. MANAGER 


Winnipeg, Man.—F. L. M. Arnold 
has been named vice president and 
manager of the Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, it was announced 
recently. James Norris of Chicago 
was named president and George S. 
Mathieson of Winnipeg, treasurer. 


Both of these offices had been held 
by the late C. C. Fields. 
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Present Subsidy 
To End Feb. 28; 
Reports Required 


Washington, D. C.—With the is- 
suance of directive 97, Judge John 
C. Collet, stabilization director, has 
legalized the previously announced 
transition of flour subsidy payment 
procedure from the provisions of DSC 
Regulation 4 to a new regulation, 
which is to be effective March 1. 

Under the Collet Directive 97, DSC 
Regulation 4 terminates Feb. 28, 
1946, and the new supplementary 
flour production payments program 
will go into effect on March 1, 1946, 
and continue until June 30, 1946, and 
probably thereafter if Congress pro- 
vides subsidy funds after that latter 
date. 

This week Chester Bowles told the 
house banking and currency com- 
mittee holding hearings on exten- 
sion legislation for the price bill that 
failure to continue the subsidy pro- 
gram would cause food price in- 
creases which would raise the cost of 
living by 8%. 

It is still contemplated that a new 
subsidy program will be added to the 
old program so that mills will re- 
ceive paymént on all wheat ground 
into flour before June 30, 1946 (sub- 
ject to deduction for inventory on 
hand June 30, 1946). 

Claims for flour production pay- 
ment for February, 1946, should be 
filled out by all mills in exactly the 
same way as claims were filled out 
for January, 1946, and _ previous 
months. Mills which are paid on a 
forward sales basis should report 
total sales and cancellations during 
February in the same way as though 
the program were not going to ter- 
minate. 

All sales made both before and 
after Feb. 18, and made with or 
without clauses which provide for the 
buyer to pay the subsidy if R.F.C. 
does not, should be included in the 
sales reported on the February claim 
by mills paid on the forward sales 
basis. February claims of all mills 
must be accompanied by a report of 
the inventory of wheat and of flour 
owned by the mill at the close of 
business on Feb. 28, 1946. 

Mills paid on the forward sales 
basis must also report the following 
data as of close of business Feb. 18, 
1946: 

1. Gross unfilled orders for the 
sale of flour. 

2. Unfilled orders which contain 
clauses providing for the buyer to 
pay the subsidy if R.F.C. does not 
pay the subsidy, or any other clauses 
for determination of price at the time 
of delivery. 

3. Physical inventory of flour 
owned by the mill at the close of 
business Feb. 18, 1946. 

4. Net amount of unfilled orders 
(1 minus 2 and 3). 
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HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
BUYS PRESTON SOYA CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Hubbard 
Milling’ Co., Mankato, Minn., has 
purchased the soybean processing 
Plant of the Preston (Minn.) Soya 
Co., and took possession on Jan. 31. 
The plant is equipped with two ex- 
pellers. The purchase was made 
from Fred Kaup. The superintendent 
of the Preston plant, Bernard Malo- 
Wald, will continue in that position. 
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Durum Users Apply 
For 80% Extraction 
Relief from Order 


Washington, D. C.—Macaroni man- 
ufacturers, through a letter by Sena- 
tor James E. Murray of Montana, 
have appealed to the Department of 
Agriculture for relief from 80% ex- 
traction provisions of WFO No. 144. 
Senator Murray, who is chairman of 
the Senate small business commit- 
tee, was approached by Glenn S. 
Hoskins of Chicago, Ill., representa- 
tive of the trade. 

The senator’s letter asked that 
whether or not 80% extraction of 
durum wheat was shown by test to 
produce a flour unusable for maca- 
roni, noodles and spaghetti, relief be 
granted to durum users. 

¥ ¥ 
Cream of Wheat Appeals 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Cream of 
Wheat Corp., pointing out that its 
compliance with WFO No. 144 would 
work an extreme hardship on the 
company, which is a large user of 
farina, on Feb. 18 filed an appeal 
for relief from 80% extraction fea- 
tures with the wheat order admin- 
istrator, under paragraph R, “hard- 
ship” clause of the order. 

The appeal was filed by G. V. 
Thompson, vice president and secre- 
tary of the corporation, who said, 
“We believe farina type cereals rep- 
resent by far the greatest tonnage 
of baby foods and they are also used 
in pablum type cereals.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. W. DEDRICK, DEAN OF 
OPERATIVE MILLERS, DIES 


State College, Pa—B. F. Dedrick, 
first president and holder of member- 
ship certificate No. 1 in the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, died here 
Feb. 18. Until his retirement several 
years ago, Mr. Dedrick was on the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State College 
and had charge of that school’s 
courses in operative milling. 

It was largely through his efforts 
that the operative millers’ association 
was formed. Prior to its organiza- 
tion as a technical society, Mr. Ded- 
rick carried on a campaign in the 
milling journals, urging that the mill- 
ers organize so that their craft could 
profit from the exchange of informa- 
tion and fellowship. 











The Late B. W. Dedrick 
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OFFICIAL SANCTION, TOP BRACKET—Just to prove to the American 
consumer that bread made from what has been termed “Truman’s folly” 
is really painless, after all, and with a few authoritative bites to start a 
campaign for nation-wide champing of ecru loaves, the President and 
his agricultural representative, Secretary Anderson, display some test 
bread prepared in Mr. Anderson’s kitchens. The President here pre- 
sents three comparative samples for news photographers to illustrate his 
contention that adoption of the darkest loaf, scarcely discernible with- 
out color reproduction here, is a small price indeed for Americans to pay 
for feeding 8,000,000 people who otherwise might starve if wheat were 


not to be saved by his plan of conservation. 


Some public press corre- 


spondents reported that they could not discern any difference between 
the ecru loaf and bread made from 72% extraction flour except by day- 


light. 





OPA, DSC Engaged in Subsidy 
Discussions on 80% Type Flour 


The Office of Price Administration 
and Defense Supplies Corp. are en- 
gaged in preparation of the new 
supplemental subsidy that will be 
effective after March 1, but so far 
(Feb. 18) have not had a conference 
with: millers on the subject. Should 
any radical changes be contemplat- 
ed in either subsidy calculation meth- 
ods or flour price ceilings, it seems 
certain that millers will be consult- 
ed on the matter. No meeting has 
yet been scheduled and it is not ex- 
pected thatthe new document will 
be ready for issuance before next 
week. 

The problem of prices and sub- 
sidies involves the millers’ cost of 


‘production on the new 80% wheat 


extraction flour, and it should be 
obvious that nothing definite can be 
forecast about that cost until mills 


have had some experience in pro- 


duction under the new system. 


While™ ‘there - will ‘be -less wheat ' 
“ used’ per sack of flour produced ‘in 


making the new emergency product, 
the reflection of this lesser wheat 


ROLL BAKERS’ STRIKE 
IS SETTLED 


New York, N. Y.—Bakers employed 
by members of the Metropolitan Roll 
Bakers Association, on strike since 
Feb. 1, have accepted the firm’s wage 
offer of a $5.75 weekly increase, with 
smaller advances for. other workers. 
These companies, which serve chiefly 
restaurants, hotels, non-municipal 
hospitals and institutions, will re- 
sume deliveries. of rolls, bread and 
pastry. on Feb. 20. 





cost cannot be estimated now be- 
cause of the many uncertainties in- 
volved. 

It may work out that for the pro- 
duction of the best possible flour that 
can be made under the restrictions 
of WFO 144 less wheat can be put 
through the break rolls resulting in 
a reduction in capacity, which would 
affect mills’ overhead costs. 

For that reason mills so far have 
refused to make commitments on any 
reduction in prices of flour on con- 
tract which will be delivered after 
March 1 until the whole subject of 
costs becomes better clarified. 

Likewise on new sales, mills have 
been holding prices at ceiling levels 
for straight’grade on domestic: busi- 
ness and export also. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS FILE 
WIRE ON 80% MEASURE 


The Associated Bakers of Minne- 
apolis, meeting Feb. 12 at the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe in Minneapolis, framed a 
telegram to President Truman and 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
which requested further consideration 
of methods of meeting export wheat 
and flour commitments other than 
the 80% extraction order. Bakers 
and allied tradesmen at the meeting 
expressed concern -as to the future 
of the cake and pastry trades if the 
measure were put into effect. Mem- 
bers resolved to follow the action 
through with personal messages to 
Minnesota representatives in Con- 
gress. A slide-sound film on training 
of retail saleswomen was presented 
by Standard Brands, Inc., and a state 
apprenticeship training program was 
discussed, 
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NEW SALES LIGHT; MILLS RUN 


HEAVILY TO FILL OLD ORDERS 


Chart Plans Under Wheat Order—Brand Names to Be 
Withdrawn—Consumer Runs Slacken—Bakers 
Getting Ready for 80% Flour 


- 


Flour mills are running as near 
full capacity as possible in an effort 
to handle the flood of shipping direc- 
tions they have received since the 
80% extraction directive was an- 
nounced, but new business is prac- 
tically at a standstill during the pe- 

riod of transition to 


Sales the new type product. 
Well Despite the blunt re- 
Below jection by the gov- 
Average ernment of the indus- 


try’s suggestions of 
other means of meeting the wheat 
dilemma, millers have become recon- 
ciled to full co-operation and are 
working out plans to do the best 
they can under the circumstances. 
All are experimenting with the new 
extraction flour. Many, if not all, 
will withdraw their highly advertised 
brand names for the duration of the 
order and use an entirely new name 
or designation for the emergency 
type flour. 

Runs on family flour continue over 
the nation, although consumer pres- 
sure is not up to the volume of the 
previous week. More serious con- 
sideration of the situation, plus cau- 
tioning by grocers, has made home- 
makers more conscious of possible 
spoilage of hoarded flour stocks. Bak- 
ers generally are taking the emer- 
gency directive in stride and many 
of them have called for some of 
the new type flour in order to begin 
experiments. Some will use their 
white flour straight as long as it 
lasts, others plan to stretch it by 
blending with the darker flour. The 
80% extraction feature of War Food 
Order 144, issued Feb. 15, becomes 
effective on March 1. Other provi- 
sions, including the inventory and 


use restrictions on wheat, became 
effective at 12:01 a.m., Feb. 18. 


Directions Pour In 


The immediate reaction in spring 
wheat milling circles has been a 
flood of shipping directions. All 
classes of buyers want to stock up 
on old type flour and mills are un- 
able to handle all of the orders. 
Aside from family sales, mills have 
virtually withdrawn flour offerings. 
They are not interested in selling 
the 80% extraction flour until they 
know more about prices, subsidies 
and many other angles. Despite the 
mill preferences under the new wheat 
order, procurement of grain remains 
as the millers’ chief problem. Ex- 
port inquiry continues brisk, includ- 
ing overtures from Holland to buy 
80% extraction flour, but few mills 
are making any export offers for 
the time being. Sales by spring 
wheat mills last week represented 
about 37% of capacity, as compared 
with 57% the previous week and 
75% a year ago. 


Mills Consider Future 


So many problems are raised by 
the new WFO 144 that mills in the 
Southwest are primarily engaged in 
trying to chart a future course of 
action, with new sales temporarily 
shoved into the background. Ex- 
treme pressure to ship flour before 
the debasing period begins has kept 
mills running full blast, with opera- 
tions last week estimated at the 
record high rate of 108% of capac- 
ity. Sales have dropped to low ebb, 
although a little new business is be- 
ing done in emergency cases. Some 
new type 80% extraction flour al- 





Semolina Directions Pour in; Mills 
and Users Uncertain About 80% Type 


Durum millers are swamped with 
shipping directions on old semolina 
orders as buyers try to stock up he- 
fore the 80% extraction order be- 
comes effective. They are doing their 
best to help their customers and will 
ship what they can before March 1, 
but their activities are hampered 
by scarcity of wheat and experimen- 
tations on the new product, which 
probably cannot be called semolina. 
It is pointed out that the current 
crop of durum is low in protein and 
the addition of fibrous material which 
will result from the 80% extraction 
method presents a problem in pro- 
ducing a dough which will hold to- 
gether and make a satisfactory mac- 
aroni. 

Manufacturers of macaroni prod- 
ucts are quite concerned over the fu- 
ture outlook. Their business has 
been built on a high quality of prod- 
uct basis and there is much appre- 
hension that if the new product does 
not meet with consumer acceptance 
it will remain on grocery shelves. 
The matter of obtaining new pack- 
ages also is disconcerting. 

Manufacturers are studying the 
flour extraction order and still are 
not certain as to where the industry 


stands. It is generally felt, how- 
ever, that for the time being, quality 
standards will have to go by the 
board and many are considering dis- 
continuing their brand lines for the 
duration of the order. Meanwhile; 
demand for macaroni products is ex- 
ceptionally active and even full time 
operations are unable to cope with 
the backlog of orders. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Feb. 16, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better..,.... 1.74 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% Sees 
EL Red DUrewme s ods secsies 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
|, ee ' “) SaPee sSar se *167,611 4 
Previous week ....... 177,382 84 
STOOP ROD. tan evierts 187,343 89 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Feb. 16, 1946............ 6,808,543 
July 1-Feb. 17, 1945........+05. 6,756,023 


*Nine companies estimated. 


ready has been booked, but not in 
substantial volume, at a_ straight 
grade ceiling price. Bookings last 
week in the Southwest averaged 
only 31% of capacity, against 107% 
the previous week and 34% a year 
ago. Millers are much concerned 
over their wheat position, particu- 
larly the enforced cancellation of con- 
tracts beyond the 45-day inventory 
limit. This leaves mills with a sub- 
stantial amount of flour sold which 
is not covered by wheat. Millers 
generally look for some lag in new 
flour bookings for delivery after 
March 1, as buyers are certain to 
have the full limit of floor stocks 
and retail sales likely will fall off 
in view of the recent heavy consumer 
runs. Bakers will have to experi- 
ment with the new type flour and 
probably will hang back on new 
bookings. Export business will have 
to take up the sales slack. 

Export sales of flour for April de- 
livery were reported Feb. 18 at ceil- 
ing prices at Gulf ports. The amount 
involved was said to be around 150,- 
000 sacks. 


Eastern Demand Tremendous 


New sales are at a standstill at 
Buffalo. Family flour still is moving 
out of retail stores at a rapid rate 
and bakery and family jobbers are 
generally rationing flour in order to 
stretch stocks as far as possible. Tre- 
mendous buying pressure is reported 
at New York, with consumers trying 
to obtain as much flour as possible 
before March 1. Buyers are taking 
everything their plants can _ hold. 
Mills continue to ration new busi- 
ness. 

Boston reports new sales entirely 
lacking until the 80% order becomes 
effective. Mill agents are unable to 
accept any new business and are de- 
voting their entire efforts toward 
deliveries on old contracts. The bak- 
ing trade generally is taking the new 
order in stride and many bakers are 
anxious to obtain the higher extrac- 
tion flour as early as possible so 
that they may get started on a new 
formula. Some will use up all old 
flour on hand before producing baked 
goods with the new flour, while others 
express an intention to blend. Phila- 
delphia bakers are trying to build up 
their stocks before the mills switch 
to the higher extraction. Pittsburgh 
family trade continues at a brisk 
rate, with mill representatives del- 
uged with more orders than their 
suppliers can handle. 


Many Mills Withdrawn 


Chicago flour business has practi- 
cally stopped, with many mills with- 
drawing from the market until their 
future operations are more clearly 
defined. Shipping directions are ac- 
tive, with all buyers interested: in 
getting the old flour shipped before 
the new order becomes effective. 
Jobbers are clamoring for further 
deliveries to refill retail shelves de- 
nuded by the continued consumer run. 
St. Louis mills limited new sales last 
week to small lots to regular cus- 
tomers and many withdrew from 

(Continued on page 48.) 


MILLS UNABLE TO QUOTE 
SEMOLINA, FARINA 

New York, N. ¥.—The French Co- 
lonial Ageney in the United States 
is in the market for several thou- 
sand tons of semolina and farina for 
French West Africa. Se far as can 
be determined millers have been un- 
able to quote, the time interval be- 
fore the new extraction regulation 
being so short. 
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FEED INGREDIENTS © 
REMAIN’ VERY SCARCE 


Formula Mills Hampered by Scarci- 
ties of Millfeeds and Grains— 
Wheat Inventories Limited 


Formula feed manufacturers, al- 
ready beset by many operational 
problems incident to scarcity of in- 
gredients and shortage of boxcars 
and bags, are further confused as a 
result of the administration directed 
change to an 80% flour extraction 
rate on the part 
of all mills. Mill- 
feed output will be 
reduced approxi- 
mately three 
eighths under the 
new method of flour manufacture. 
February-March use of wheat in for- 
mula feeds will be cut to 75% of base 
period Dec. 1, 1945, to Jan. 31, 1946, 
and with corn, barley and oats very 
short, ingredient supply prospects are 
anything but bright. Meanwhile, any- 
thing that is available must be ob- 
tained through bartering and areas 
with nothing to swap continue at a 
disadvantage. Prices are nominally 
at the ceiling and the United States 
Department of Agriculture index 
holds at 166.1, as compared with 
165.9 a year ago at this time. 

In addition to the restrictions on 
the use of wheat in formula feeds, 
feed manufacturers’ inventories of 
wheat are restricted under WFO 144 
to a 45-day grind. Mills with less 
than a 21-day stock are eligible to 
issue preference orders to obtain 
wheat which will bring their stock up 
to a 30-day supply. 

A shortage of cars, wheat and 
bags made for some decline in the 
millfeed output of spring wheat mills. 
Feed handlers and mixers, already 
beset by the inadequate market sup- 
plies of wheat feeds, became highly 
excited by the 80% flour extraction 
order which will reduce millfeed out- 
put about one third. Middlings and 
shorts will probably disappear and 
most mills will likely run all of the 
wheat by-products together as mill- 
run. In the Minneapolis trade area 
feed deliveries in straight carlots are 
sidetracked in favor of mill door pick- 
up business. As a result, near-by 
feeder requirements are fairly well 
supplied, but old straight car con- 
tracts are badly in arrears. 

The wheat feed supply situation 
shows no improvement at other mill- 
ing centers, despite large output. 
In the Chicago area, most of the 
movement jis either by truck or in 
mixed cars and mills have dropped 
further behind on previous commit- 
ments for’ straight earlots. At Kan- 
sas City, all feeds are extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain despite flour, mills’ 
operations at 97% of capacity. Flour 
mills at Buffalo provide considerable 
feed tonnage, but all is applied on 
old orders. Demand remains of an 
extremely urgent nature and there 
are no current offerings. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 67,340 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 62,471 tons in the 
week previous and 59,249 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,970,422 
tons as compared with 1,820,237 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Drastie Wheat, Flour Controls 


Disrupt Normal Trading 


WFO 144 Requires Permits and Reports Before Millers or 
Merchandisers Can Transact Business—Farm Angle Ignored 


What little was left of normal 
trading practices in wheat markets 
disappeared entirely with the issu- 
ance on Feb. 15 of the most drastic 
government wheat and flour control 
measures in the history of the indus- 
tries. 


Forced into abnormal trading 
practices in recent 
months by price 
control and other 
governmental re- 
strictions, millers 
and grain men now 
find that they must obtain some kind 
of a permit or render some kind of 
a report from or to the government 
before they can buy, sell or use a 
bushel of wheat for flour production, 
formula feed production or’ for ex- 
port. To say that the industries are 
confused by the drastic provisions of 
War Food Order 144—wheat and 
flour—is putting it mildly. 

Inventory restrictions to a 45-day 
limit are placed on stocks of wheat 
held by flour millers and formula 
feed manufacturers. Use of wheat in 
the manufacture of animal and poul- 
try feeds is limited to a sliding scale, 
beginning at 75% for the remainder 
of February and dropping to 60% in 
June and subsequent months, of the 
December-January base period. These 
restrictions became effective Feb. 18. 
Effective March 1, millers are ordered 
to produce flour at a rate of 80% 
extraction of the cleaned wheat. 


Merchandiser Restrictions 


Merchandisers of wheat must sell 
their grain to a flour or feed mill 
exercising a preference order, or to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. In the 
absence of mill preference orders, 
merchandisers must offer “excess 
wheat” once each week to the CCC. 
If not accepted by the CCC within 
two days, the merchandiser must 
continue to hold the wheat as “ex- 
cess wheat,” presumably until the 
next week, when it may be requisi- 
tioned under a mill preference order 
or again offered to the CCC for ex- 
port. Only mills with less than a 
21-day grind of wheat are eligible to 
exercise preference orders and the 
amount of wheat which can thus be 
requisitioned is limited to the greater 
of either one carload or the amount 
necessary to bring the mill’s inven- 
tory up to a 30-day grind. No flour 
or feed mill is permitted to accept 
delivery of wheat which will cause 
its inventory of wheat, plus all quan- 
tities bought “to arrive)’ to-exceed a 


or  - soereman inerrant teeet 
FARM SELLING OF WHEAT 
EXCEEDINGLY LIGHT 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Virtually all 
the 600 cars of wheat arriving in 
Hutchinson last week applied on con- 
tract. Only an occasional small lot 
was offered in the spot market to 
meet the great demand of mill buy- 
ers. The movement from farms has 
Virtually dried up, advices from line 
elevators state. The only wheat mov- 
ing now is out of elevators. Farm- 
ers sensing the inflationary trend and 
Viewing the not too bright 1946 crop 
Prospects, are content to hold onto 
their farm-stored wheat and await 
developments. They are in no need 
of ready cash and feel confident high- 
er ceilings will be allowed. 


ae 





45-day supply, based upon an aver- 
age daily grind. 

No provisions have been made to 
get wheat moving from the country, 
which has been the principal bottle- 
neck in the export program and the 
domestic milling supply situation all 
along. Snow-blocked roads are hold- 
ing back farm movement of wheat in 
the northern producing areas afd the 
over-all farm selling attitude is in- 
fluenced by the inflationary implica- 
tions of the steel wage-price settle- 
ment, which is expected to set a gen- 
eral pattern for the nation. Higher 
wages may mean higher farm parity 
levels and hence higher ceiling prices. 
Desire to await a clearer picture of 
new crop conditions also influences 
the selling attitude of farmers, al- 
though they are all set to repeat the 
huge wartime food output if they 
are favored by good weather. 

All futures and cash wheat prices 
remain firmly wedged at the ceilings, 
with trading at a standstill due to 
lack of offerings. Effective Feb. 18, 
all new commitments in old crop 
wheat futures were halted, except for 
purposes of liquidation. May rye ran 
up about 5c the past week. 


K. C. Trading Almost Stops 


Grain trading came to almost a 
halt at Kansas City. There was 
practically nothing offered on the 
spot market, but arrivals were con- 
tinuing to be applied on contracts as 
usual pending the effective operation 
of the “excess wheat” order, March 
2. Numerous reports of a more bull- 
ish attitude among farmers were re- 
ceived and indications were that farm 
selling would continue to taper off. 
Rain of moderate to good propor- 
tions occurred over the week-end in 
the Southwest including some of the 
dry areas in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

No trading took place at Fort 
Worth, due to absence of offerings. 
Mills are busy figuring how they 
stand on stocks and are out of the 
market until they know. 


Spring Arrivals Light 


Spring wheat arrivals last week 
remained extremely light at 570 cars, 
practically all of which applied on 
previous contracts without appearing 
for sale on the open market. The 
boxcar situation appeared somewhat 
more encouraging, but blocked coun- 
try roads as a result of the recent 
severe snow storms greatly ham- 
pered: country loadings. The market 
at Minneapolis remains very tight 
and prices are at full ceilings, plus 
all mark-ups, for any class, grade or 
protein content. Mills and merchan- 
disers are studying the wheat inven- 
tory provisions of the new WFO 144 
wheat and flour order in an effort 
to chart future methods of procedure. 


Pacific Movement Controlled 
The government got into high gear 


in the wheat business of the Pacific. 


Northwest last week, placing the 
movement of grain, grain products 
and grain by-products under a per- 
mit system. Later the Office of De- 
fense Transportation order was modi- 
fied to include only grain and grain 
products, exempting movement of 
feeds and by-products moving within 
the territory. But all wheat moving 
from Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 








Feb. 16, 1946 
ED ois C.o.s 5.010 top 0b iasnia- wise *926,801 
pn» nals ap SEE CE EE 1,566,151 
ES et ee Ser ee Sy 593,162 
Central and Southeast ........ *679,010 
North Pacific Coast ........... 380,755 
EE oe b-geh 04 00:5 6 d\u.dd 00-08 4,145,879 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity 


Previous Feb. 17, Feb. 19, Feb. 20, 
week 1945 1944 1943 
836,416 870,693 670,006 686,979 

1,474,753 1,330,459 1,260,233 1,158,340 
553,983 500,911 485,448 §38,441 
657,751 594,786 573,049 528,526 
382,268 412,716 326,366 251,356 

citnaemasociceaie 

3,905,171 3,709,565 3,315,102 3,163,642 

73 73 73 64 


Crop year flour production 
o——-July 1 to 











Feb. 16 Previous Feb. 17, 

1946 week 1945 
Northwest ....... 94 85 84 
Southwest ....... 108 102 96 
Be ee 99 92 83 
Central and S. BE. 86 83 75 
No. Pacific Coast 106 106 100 

TOCAID ...06.- 101 95 88 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 10-16 ..... 894,660 953,844 107 
Previous week .. 894,660 911,585 102 
SO WO. vc0bo c's 814,380 846,771 104 
Two years ago.. 814,380 786,946 97 
Five-year Average .......eeeseseee 86 
Ten-year AVeCTAZS .... se eeeseeenee 75 

Kansas City 

DOB, 20436. «i006 364,320 393,044 108 
Previous week .. 364,320 353,807 97 
Year ago ..+.... 352,800 284,042 81 
Two years ago... 352,800 282,082 80 
Five-year average ..........seeees 82 
TON-VORE AVETHBO 0 ieee c cess ccacsss 76 

Wichita 
Feb. 10-16 ..... 109,200 138,636 127 
Previous week .. 109,200 130,924 120 
Year ago ....... 111,132 108,572 97 
Two years ago... 111,132 98,384 89 

Salina 
WEP: BORO. cb ace 84,600 80,627 95 
Previous week .. 84,600 78,437 93 
Year ago ....... 109,956 91,074 83 
Two years ago.. 109,956 92,821 84 


PACIFICO COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Feb. 10-16 ..... 225,720 244,566 108 
Previous week .. 225,720 241,534 107 
Tear OBO i visess 269,100 254,395 95 
Two years ago.. 269,100 181,366 67 
Five-year AVerage .....-eeeeeeeees 77 
Ten-year AVeTABe .....- cere eeeeee 69 

Current week preliminary. 
Portland District 

Web. <20B6- 20s. 134,200 136,189 101 
Previous week .. 134,200 140,734 105 
Year ago ....... 143,200 158,321 111 
Two years ago.. 143,200 145,000 101 
Five-year average .........eeeeeee 87 
WURAVORP WVOEEHO oc cive tess cece 77 


in 

Feb. 19, Feb. 20, Feb. 16, Feb. 17, 

1944 1943 1946 * 1945 
67 65 28,787,568 26,289,544 
91 83 43,684,557 39,426,343 
84 93 17,489,351 15,838,276 
72 80 19,452,014 8,441,637 
79 76 11,262,790 12,070,024 
80 78 120,676,280 102,065,824 

NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Peb. 10-26 ..... 667,800 572,859 86 
Previous week .. 667,800 528,071 79 
WOR? OHO. i ccc ee 667,800 566,447 85 
Two years ago .. 693,546 425,214 61 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeenee 62 
Ten-year average ........600-eseee 57 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 10-16 ..... 321,360 353,942 110 
Previous week .. 321,360 308,345 96 
Year ago ....... 321,360 304,246 95 
Two years ago... 319,284 253,792 80 
Five-year Average .......sceeeeeee 75 
TOR-VORP AVALATES «00 oc is cewessvess 63 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Feb. 10-16 ..... 794,106 679,010 86 

Previous week .. 794,106 657,751 83 

Fear AGO ...6%.% 795,240 594,786 75 

Two years ago .. 801,060 573,049 72 

Five-year average |......-eseeeeees 72 

Ten-year AVeTABe .....eeeeesevees 67 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 10-16 ..... 600,600 593,162 99 

Previous week .. 600,600 653,983 92 

of | ers 600,600 500,911 83 

Two years ago.. 577,416 485,448 84 

Pive-year AVGTAGE ... cece rseeee 81 

Be ere oe ee 76 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r-—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -—Buffalo— 


-—Com bined -— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 


Feb. 10-16 ..... 37,433 1,047,635 18,558 
Previous week .. 36,352 16,520 
Two weeks ago 34,409 18,199 
i errr 32,117 972,145 17,548 
5. MEO ee 30,339 1,037,774 13,522 
Oe ae ne 27,823 912,850 13,960 
BOGS ot ihscbce ns 24,176 831,609 13,282 
Five-yr. average 30,378 960,403 15,374 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


577,764 11,349 345,023 67,340 1,970,422 
10,599 62,471 
10,502 63,110 

536,462 9,584 311,640 59,249 

484,701 9,288 309,869 53,149 

465,978 10,302 | 274,281 §2,085 

426,817 8,048 255,098 45,506 

498,142 9,714 299,182 55,466 








must now move to coast ports or 
diversion points. And from there it 
takes an ODT permit to move wheat, 
even to feed mills in the country. 
The move was made by the govern- 
ment to insure more wheat at coast 
ports to load ships which are now 
arriving. Cars are moving rapidly 
into the territory, but only slight im- 
provement has been shown in re- 
ceipts to date. However, receipts are 
expected to be heavier soon. Prices 
of wheat are largely nominal, and at 
full ceilings. Millers and exporters 


have ample supplies in the country, 
and are trying to move in previous 
purchases. 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS FLOUR COMMITTEE 


Philadelphia, Pa.—S. Gartland Hor- 
an has been appointed chairman of 
the flour committee of the Commer- 
cial Exchange of Philadelphia by 
Raymond J. Barnes, president. Other 
committee members include R. New- 
ton Brey, Joseph L. Carroll, Samuel 
B. Millenson and James R. Affleck, 
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ICC Sawort Preference Orders 
May Further Tighten WFO 144 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered railroads to give 
preference over all other. orders to 
shipments of, wheat, corn, meat and 
other goods earmarked for foreign 
relief. 

An ICC spokesman said that the 
order, SO-454, to be in effect from 
Feb. 21 to June 30, unless modified or 
suspended, was designed to help meet 
critically urgent needs for food in 
foreign countries. 

The order provides that (1) each 
railroad give preference to filling or- 
ders for empty cars when the De- 
partment of Agriculture or its agent 
certifies the cars are to be loaded 
with relief supplies. The cars must 
be destined for a United States port; 
(2) each railroad shall give prefer- 
ence to delivery of loaded cars at 
ports when the consignor or shipper 
has certified on the bill of lading 
that the car has been loaded in com- 
pliance with the ICC order. 

The issuance of ICC Special Order 
454 which establishes a broad pat- 
tern for the priority control over 
grain cars for the export movement 
of wheat serves as a warning for 
millers and others to study the possi- 
bilities which are indicated in the 
wheat order, WFO 144. 

Section D of WFO 144, which sets 
forth the provisions concerning pref- 
erence certificates also states omi- 
nously that “the provisions of this 
paragraph (d) (3) shall be subject to 
any regulations or orders now in effect 
or which hereafter may be issued 
with respect to shipping priorities for 
export wheat, whether for private ac- 
count or for the account of Commod- 
ity Credit Corp.” 

Just how a grain car priority for 
export account will operate has not 
been revealed, but it is learned that 
the Conway committee has been 
studying the possibility of issuing a 
list of essential categories. At this 
time it is doubted that the Conway 





TESTER FOR NATION — Secretary 
Clinton P. Anderson here bites into 
a slice of ecru bread fresh from the 
Beltsville, Md., baking laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture to 
show news men and photographers 
the tastiness and appetizing quality 
of the pale brown bread which has 
been ordered by the government as 
@ means of conserving wheat against 
a world-wide food famine. At sim- 
ilar press conferences, the President 
defied news men to distinguish ecru, 
or 80% extraction flour, from stand- 
ard 72% extraction flour. 





committee will adopt a straight pri- 
ority technique, but more probably 
will resort to the permit system 
which has been invoked in different 
markets during periods of car short- 
age during the war. 

If the permit system is chosen as 
now seems likely it will be under the 
supervision of the informal regional 
industry committees which were 





OLD CROP WHEAT FUTURES 
TRADING HALTED 


Trading in May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, and May wheat at Kan- 
sas City, all old crop contracts, has 
been stopped by exchange action ex- 
cepting for the purpose of liquidat- 
ing outstanding contracts. Similar 
action is expected to be taken by the 
Chicago exchange on May wheat. 
The action was taken because of the 
emergency which exists with regard 
to delivery of wheat on such con- 
tracts as a result of the restrictions 
under WFO 144, issued Feb. 15 and 
effective Feb. 18. 





named recently for Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City and the west coast. 

Complicating problems are pre- 
dicted tor food processors and others 
who are either inland from ports or 
terminals or who use other grains 
than wheat for processing. A rigid 
priority system on cars for wheat ex- 
port could unless given some flexi- 
bility by the local committee effec- 
tively deny supplies of grain and oth- 
er supplies to inland mills or plants. 

This week it is expected that the 
Conway committee will swing into 
action to speed up the delivery of 
cars to the areas where there are 
known stocks of wheat and ICC order 
454 may provide an indication of the 
nature of events which will follow 
swiftly. 

Meanwhile, effective Feb. 11 and 
continuing until March 10, un- 
less otherwise modified, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
ruled that, on account of car 
shortage, no common carrier at 
any point in the states of Oregon, 
Washington or Idaho,. or at Para- 
dise or Troy, Montana, or west 
thereof, shall supply or place a box- 
ear for loading grain, grain products, 
or grain by-products, unless the ship- 
per or consignor thereof certifies si 
writing to the carrier on the car or- 
der that such boxcars are to be 
shipped to a point within the switch- 
ing districts of Astoria, Lacoda,, Linn- 
ton, Portland or Prescott, Oregon, or 
Aberdeen, Anacortes, Bellingham, 
Everett, Kalama, Longview, Mukilteo, 
Olympia, Seattle, Tacoma, Tulalip, or 
Vancouver, Wash. 

This shuts off shipments eastward 
of grain and grain products and cuts 
across outstanding contracts, it is 
said. 

No common carrier can execute, 
or permit to be executed, any order 
of reconsignment or diversion of 
grain, or by-products, shipped pur- 
suant to this order. This applies to 
intrastate and foreign commerce, as 
well as interstate commerce. F. H. 
Hocken, district rail director, Office 
of Defense Transportation, 1305 
American Bank Building, Portland, 
Oregon, is designated as agent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
issue permits under this order. 





It is reported that Pacific North- 
west millers are trying to get an ex- 
emption under the order to permit 
movement southward to California 
of bran and flour and eastward on 
flour. 

vv 


Wet Corn in Danger 


Minneapolis, Minn.—<Action of the 
Office of Defense Transportation in 
transporting 300 to 400 boxcars daily 
to the Pacific Northwest to handle 
grain for shipment to export channels 
and the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in prohibiting east- 
ward movement of grain, grain prod- 
ucts and by-products from the coast 
area until March 10 portends trouble 
for midwestern corn farmers, it is re- 
ported. 

Local corn dealers state that there 
are huge amounts of wet corn in 
country elevators in the Midwest, pro- 
tected only by the cold weather. They 
point out that unless transportation 
is furnished immediately, this corn 
will start to deteriorate before it can 
get to terminal centers where it can 
be used or conditioned. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS STRIKE VOTED 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Members of CIO 
unions at seven plants of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. voted Feb. 7 to 
call a general strike to become effec- 
tive March 4. 
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Alcohol Grain Bill; 
Reduced One Third 
Next Four, Months 


Washington, D.C.—Restrictions on 
the use of corn, wheat and rye by 
beverage distillers and a reduction 
of one third in the number of days’ 
mashing capacity in each of the 
months of March, April, May~ and 
June have been announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
February mashing operations had 
been limited to 7% days. 

Beverage distillers are authorized 
to purchase and use in an amount 
equivalent to five full days’ mashing 
capacity for the manufacture of bev- 
erage spirits during each month, 
March through June, any grain other 
than (1) wheat or wheat products, 
(2) corn grading No. 1, 2 and 3 when 
purchased. 

It is provided, also, that the quan- 
tity of rye used by each distiller 
shall not exceed 6% of the total 
quantity of grain authorized to be 
mashed or 2,000 bus of rye, which- 
ever is greater. In no case shall 
the quantity of rye mashed exceed 
15% of all grain authorized to be 
mashed during the month. 





CCC Accused of 


Grain Crisis 


Washington, D. C.—An accusation 
made Feb. 13 by the Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture specified that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. prac- 
ticed “secret negotiations” in grain 
sales, contributing substantially to 
the present grain crisis, and compet- 
ed with private enterprise. The com- 
mittee said also that the procedures 
used in buying, storing and selling 
grain were “open to possible graft, 
collusion and favoritism.” 

The allegations,.coming from such 
a source, created high interest 
among grain men and _ processors, 
many of whom have made similar 
charges against the CCC in the past. 

The accusations were contained in 
an interim report on the committee’s 
continuing investigation into matters 
relating to food production and con- 
sumption. The report was signed by 
the following senators: Thomas, Okla- 
homa; Wheeler, Montana; Bushfield, 
South Dakota, ‘and Stewart, Tennes- 
see. All of the men except Senator 
Bushfield are Democrats. Senator 
Thomas is chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

The committee report said the find- 
ings were based on testimony of rep- 
resentatives of the CCC, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Office of 
Price Administration, and of produc- 
ers, dealers and exporters of grain, 
and officials of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

The CCC, said .the committee re- 
port, had “in effect, ceased to func- 
tion as a public corporation, as was 
intended by law, and its funds are 
now being used by the various 
branch directors of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, a 
branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, to buy, store and sell com- 
modities, domestically and for export, 
not only for other government agen- 
cies but for the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 


Fostering 
By Senate Group 


tion and foreign governments, all in 
competition with private enterprise.” 

The report asserted that J. B. Hut- 
son, undersecretary of agriculture, 
who served as president of the CCC, 
was “so occupied with other duties 
as undersecretary that he could not 
give proper attention to the organiza- 
tion and administration of the ‘cor- 
poration.” 

It also said that Carl Farrington, 
director of the grain branch of the 
PMA, a CCC vice president, “‘monop- 
olized the grain trade to the extent 
of restricting competition and de- 
pressing prices to the producers.” 
The report said that “secret” nego- 
tiations and purchases from “‘pre- 
ferred” dealers ran into “hundreds of 
millions of bushels annually.” The 
committee made these recommenda- 
-tiohs in its report: 

1, The*president of the CCC should 
be a “well qualified executive and 
give full time to the organization and 
the administration of the corpora- 
tion.” 

2. The CCC should operate solely 
as a public corporation, with its chief 
administrative officer and with an 
active board of directors. 

3. The activities of the CCC should 
be confined to acquiring and disclos- 
ing of surplus commodities to support 
farm prices “as required by law’ 
and “refrain from acting as a mo- 
nopoly in competition with the pri- 
vate grain industry.” 

4. Daily reports should be issued 
giving full information as to acquir- 
ing and disposing of all commodities 
“so as to keep the public well in- 
formed as to its activities.” 

5. The OPA “should reconsider im- 
posing its announced ceiling on ryé 
and it should rescind such an al- 
nouncement.” (The OPA said recent- 
ly that it would place a ceiling on 
rye irrespective of the year pro 
duced and that the ceiling would be- 
come effective next June.) 
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conditions of world demand, even the miller 
may not forecast with certainty - what the 


available supply ‘of good. wheats ‘may be ~ 


until next harvest. 
But the baker may be sure that the 


Commander-Larabee flours in his bakery 


*THE NORTHWESTERN .MILLER 


When the traditional process of estimating 
supplies of wheat is subject to unpredictable 
















have been milled to dependable high stan- 
dards of uniform baking quality, whatever the 
circumstances or conditions of the world 
wheat market. You can depend on them for 


_ good baking results. 


Let your. Commander-Larabee representa- 


tive help you in the selection of the C-L 
flours that will best meet your baking needs. 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


FINE CAKE FLOURS . BISCUIT AND CRACKER FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS COOKIE FLOURS 


"“Speetaliate in Bakers’ Flours” 


General’ Offices: 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis * THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City * BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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FOR BAKERS 


S U ed h y By — e Bentley 
KANSAS 





Paul F. Muellet 


Edison Vocational School 
Seattle, Wash. 


HE staff of Edison Vocational 
School, 1712 Harvard Ave., 
Seattle 22, Wash., reviews with 
enthusiasm the results of five years 











1 of teaching baking. This instruction 
You can put aside your flour peng Poca lg rsa 
| x es h the school’s restaurant trades depart- 
: ment. Today, this department faces 
qua ity worries wnen you the future with an expanded pro- 
gram, and with local and national 
book SUN NY KA NSAS. recognition for its contribution to the 
industry and to the war effort alike. 
. Before American entry into World 
Bread made with SUNNY War II, the baking industry was con- 
fronted with an acute shortage of 
® . trained personnel. There was little 
KANSAS is always at its chance of obtaining skilled workers, 
nor was there anything resembling 
° an adequate training program func- 
best. In these days of shift- ten abe 

, "4: Bakers Needed for Ships 
ing values, it is good to know PPR aes cts yy a 
| SUNNY this situation as ships for the mer- 
chant marine were turned out in an 
you can re y on ever-increasing number. To meet the 
emergency the government soon 
K ANSAS. learned it was inadvisable to take 
skilled workers from the already 


meager supply available to the in- 
dustry. Rather, it would be better 
Dx ¢ ake to initiate a training program where- 

by recruits could be conditioned as 
bakers during a short, intensive 
training period. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. Rg neg gota tage he ons ge 


co-operate with the government’s 


essentials. Work methods were 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS studied again and brought under rigid 
Cable Address, “SENTINEL” control, so simplified that they 


readily became part of the student’s 
normal reaction to his work. For- 
mulas were made fool-proof, so they 
could always be depended upon to 
yield a good product. Essential 


EVERYTHING for the BAKER | that‘tates the student feet he is on 


top of his subject—was systematized 














HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten and presented along with the applied 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent work done in the bakeshop. 
BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent Pres dn 
STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear pe edlgscorag Paypal 

g Clea baking, says, “If I hadn’t seen it with 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS my own eyes, I wouldn’t believe a 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark student could learn so much in so 


short a time.” (Eight weeks). 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "rs | {nse separ tram an con 


to Mr. Airhart’s conviction. This one 
is typical: A chief steward writes, 
“My chief baker was disabled. A 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ST. bs aa graduate of your school volunteered 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour vane " bakdan corset cag smpane a 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS from this war experience. It is now 


can be trained to meet the highest 
expectations of the trade. Through a 
well-controlled educational program, 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO, | saineet who become good all-round 

















Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators aptitude, a chance of reaching a top 
and Feed Mills spot in the industry. 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK The war has further shown that 























any educational program should take 














| VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





Young Man Is Learning at Edison 
Vocational School in Seattle the 
Duties of an Oven-man. 


into consideration two classes of per- 
sons in need of instruction: 

(1) Those desiring to enter the in- 
dustry, and 

(2) Those already employed, but 
who desire to increase their scope 
and productivity. 

Unfortunately there is already a 
tendency to overlook the needs of 
the latter group. Here is a typical 
example which could be easily ampli- 
fied in any American city illustrating 
this neglect. A sharp young man in 
his late twenties made inquiry the 
other day concerning baking classes 
at Edison. He was working for one 
of Seattle’s largest quality bakeries. 

This is his story: “I have been 
working with this company for the 
past year and a half as a scaler. I 
would like to broaden my experience 
for I know I could operate a shop 
of my own or, perhaps, superintend 
work in one of the larger shops, if 
only I had a chance to develop and 
fill in the blind spots.” 

This young man repeatedly asked 
for a change of work ‘from his em- 
ployer, with always the same reply, 
“You’re making good, right where you 
are. We don’t like to make changes 
in cases like yours.” 

An unhappy result of the assembly- 
line approach to producing bakery 
goods is a tendency to peg workers 
on one job, refusing them opportunity 
to develop into balanced craftsmen. 
The steadily growing demand for 
bakers and pastry men in retail shops 
and eating establishments has helped 
to call attention to this condition. 

Classes in baking at Edison voca- 
tional school are scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

(1) For those preparing to enter 
the baking industry—Trade Prepara- 
tory Classes—a full-time course. Up- 
on its completion, the student may 
enter the trade as an advanced ap- 
prentice and continue his instruction 
in 

(2) Trade Extension Classes—de- 
signed to enable workers to prepare 
themselves for the next specialty 
supervisory job ahead. 

Instruction for both groups of stu- 
dents is planned to produce quality 
merchandise under conditions com 
parable to those found in better re 
(Contintied on page 40.) 
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POSTWAR 


It’s 6:00 o’clock—the zero hour—and Sergeant 

O’Toole “opens fire’”’ with a pillow—and thank God! All over 

America our boys are home and coming home . . . coming home to their 
families and to their jobs. 


Many have returned to Chase. Many more will, we hope, also 
assume their old jobs. A large proportion of our sales organization is, in fact, 
made up of former service men. 


We’ve given them thorough training in the bag business. We’ve 
brought them up to date on the newest developments in materials, construction, 
and design. They’re informed on market conditions. 


We believe that you’ll be interested in the fact that they DO know their business, 
and that they are trained on how to apply this information to your business 
. in terms of the best and most practical container for your product. 
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a & PLEDGE 


With DEEP PRIDE we wel- 
come home the men and women 
of Chase Bag Company. Some 
of our men gave their lives. We 
will best honor their memory by 
carrying on the ideals for which 
they died. The task ahead is not 
easy, but through earnest co- 
operation we can build a happy 
and prosperous nation and 
world. 


s\ 


F. H. LupINGTOoN 
President 
Chase Bag Co. 





FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO «+ DENVER ¢ DETROIT 
ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND ¢« MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN, IND 


BUFFALO : 
PITTSBURGH ’ le 
ad PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. * WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


; GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON barley 
stoc: 


RS Ne and EXPORT MILLERS jan 


Stoel 
6,000,000 BUSHELS amelie 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE socks 
earlier 
-GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR a 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 12% le 


’ CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Rye 


half as 


DEALERS IN Ae 
‘ ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT B ricultur 
. MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD Comt 
grains 
which © 
and 527 
ages. 
than on 
capacity 
HE largest and most modern flour mill bus at 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at 6ur mills Of 2,500,000 bush- survey 
els, together with more ‘than one hundred elevators 
and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington; ingbre the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FILOURING:-MELLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.8.A. 


eee tr emia Domestic’ axid Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EAsrbey, ano sail B,25 Beaver Street, New YorxK City 
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OFF-F. 


State 





New Eng 
New Yor 
New Jeri 
Pennsylve 
Ohio .... 
Indiana . 
Illinois. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Iowa .... 
Missouri 
North Da 
South Da 
Nebraska 
Kansas . 
Maryland 
Virginia . 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Oklahoma 
Texas ... 
Other So 
Montana 
Idaho ... 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Arizona . 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. | § :* 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 to avoid ¢ 





Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex-* 
port Flours. 
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MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








Cr 
— Wheat— 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. WESTERN MILLING Co. a 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON MONTANA-SPRING WHEAT PATENT To 
BLUESTEM—PATENT Corn— 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT Coal 
_-General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon = terio 
ermir 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN ith MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Fon 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City,Mo. MERCHANTS Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours Interto 


—— Termir 
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Interio 
Termin 


Minnesota Girt Frour .. ~. . . long on quality! |... 


j On f 
Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour > Interio 


# with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, See. Termin 
Enriched | and lron ‘ General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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February 19, 1946 


Stocks of All Grains in All Positions 
Jan. 1, 1946, Below Year Previous 


Washington, D. C.—Stocks of grain 
stored in all positions, on and off 
farms, on Jan. 1, 1946, were 689,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, 1,976,000,000 


stocks of the five grains a year ago 

were 644,000,000 bus and on Jan. 1, 

1944, about 629,000,000 bus. 
Disappearance of wheat between 
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= 
r corn, 1,077,000,000 oats, 192,000,000 Oct. 1, 1945, and Jan. 1, 1946, was 
parley and 14,500,000 rye. Wheat about 341,000,000 bus, compared with Ps . 
stocks were 17% smaller than on 254,000,000 for the same period in in ONE Mi xed Car 
> Jan. 1, 1945, and 16% less than on 1944 and 297,000,000 in the 1943 pe- 
2 Jan. 1, 1944. riod. During the same respective 





Stocks of corn were about 9% 
smaller than on Jan. 1 last year and 
2% less than on Jan. 1, 1944. Oats 
stocks were 36% larger than a year 
earlier and 43% larger than two 
years earlier. Barley reserves were 
10% less than on Jan. 1, 1945, and 
12% less than on Jan. 1, 1944. 

Rye stocks were little more than 
half as large as a year earlier, and 
a third as large as on Jan. 1, 1944, 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture reported Jan. 28. 

Combined stocks of these five 
grains totaled 3,949,000,000 bus, of 
which 3,422,000,000 were on farms 
and 527,000,000 were in off-farm stor- 
ages. This quantity equaled less 
than one third of all off-farm storage 
capacity, which totaled 1,667,000,000 
bus at the time of the most recent 
survey on April 1, 1943. Off-farm 


periods the disappearance of oats 
was 313,000,000, 209,000,000 and 238,- 
000,000 bus; of barley, 57,000,000, 
50,000,000 and 111,000,000 bus; of rye, 
8,000,000, 9,000,000 and 12,000,000 bus. 
Computing the Oct. 1 supply of corn 
as stocks on that date plus the new 
production of corn for grain, disap- 
pearance betwéen Oct. 1, 1945, and 
Jan. 1,:1946, was about 1,047,000,000 
bus. This compares with 937,000,000 
bus in the same period of 1944 and 
1,091,000,000 in 1943. 

Stocks of corn, oats, barley and 
rye, shown by states in the accom- 
panying table, are estimates for only 
those off-farm positions covered by 
the Crop Reporting Board. These 
positions include all off-farm stor- 
ages, except commercial stocks at 
terminals and in Commodity Credit 
Corp. bins. 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 


Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 


Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 
OFF-FARM STOCKS OF GRAIN JAN. 1, 1946, WITH COMPARISONS} (1,000 bushels) 


Shelled. & earcorn ———Oats————, -——Barley———, i Rye——_~ 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 








State Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan.1, Jan.1, 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
New England .. 388 282 538 574 88 85 * 11 
New York ..... 781 1,090 1,519 2,111 1,442 1,069 * * => 
New Jersey ... od 63 90 = Hs 64 2 3 
Pennsylvania .. 590 570 545 54 11 125 43 69 
MED .ikapeteucs 1,836 2,090 1,858 2,148 268 102 14 7 le ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
Indiana ........ 1,636 2,558 1,068 1,344 62 38 5 57 
Se 7,700 6,992 3,264 3,077 * * 37 31 Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Michigan ...... 512 513 670 901 * * 18 39 
Wisconsin ...... 765 314 753 785 8,841 9,438 55 26 
Minnesota ...... 3,823 2,925 3,753 5,080 6,500 7,617 1,061 760 
Re Sa 5,536 3,934 6,437 7,059 365 * * 5 
Missouri ....... 3,180 1,108 647 744 1,295 * 36 12 
North Dakota .. 415 253 2,001 3,378 2,116 2,474 277 110 
South Dakota.. 2,700 1,349 2,045 4,532 985 1,335 330 224 
Nebraska ...... 5,639 3,548 923 1,611 477 403 158 56 
Kansas ........ 2,126 1,554 446 473 542 237 24 13 
ee ee ee ee ee MERICAN MAID FLOUR 
Virginia ........ 338 222 137 136 49 42 37 17 
Kentucky ...... 792 661 129 155 50 65 * 57 
Tennessee ...... 503 536 106 251 42 35 * 22 
Oklahoma ...... 537 264 400 328 215 51 21 “em 
GUAR suds edness 1,470 608 1,165 1,402 470 215 17 5 } 
Other Southern. 1,104 1,092 656 858 * * * * 
Montana ....... 13 32 438 300 557 521 10 7 
= MANO cckiens <> 119 35 1,250 607 2,495 1,191 * 5 
mee tO OO CE “sso J ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
Colorado ....... 402 460 149 265 522 818 49 28 
Arizona ........ 24 12 60 45 1,001 605 0 0 
Utah ogee ys. 47 21 63 78 520 386 * * 
ashington .... 106 52 1,256 854 1,599 1,051 40 20 
, | ating cera re — = + ay oH 2 4 HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
California ...... 740 625 1,123 1,354 11,599 11,857 15 15 
_ Western . 17 14 40 22 * * s bd 
ther states and : 
undistributed*. .... ate en aa 3,741 3,676 1,857 539 Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 
Totals ..... 44,518 4, 34, 41,852 ,21 ; 4,133 " 
5 34,065 757 85 47,211 44,580 2,201 Direct Exporters 





tFor positions covered, see preceding paragraph. *Stocks in States indicated combined 
to avoid disclosing individual operations. 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


STOCKS OF GRAIN, JAN. 1, 1946, IN ALL POSITIONS (1,000 bushels) 
































| Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 
Crop and Position 1944 1945 1945 1946 
—} Wheat— 
On Te a5 i oc tbh cick) cess eats és 382,726 390,990 528,218 368,820 
— Commodity Credit Corp.t .......... 41,400 16,847 22,189 14,778 
Interior mills, elevs. and whses.*.... 145,454 160,432 181,390 108,243 
TOP Soin’ oS'04 gb ieeeis poe bweeas 136,264 152,043 170,305 102,131 
Mores CINE. oc cic ccavGbibsdeccae 112,130 114,387 128,261 95,355 
} | ei ine ahs SSE Seed 817,974 834,699 1,030,363 689,327 "SU PER F LOU R” 
orn— 
On Gch coti sts bau ck Ow bn baa sauce 1,968,522 2,123,101 803,138 1,931,180 
Commodity Credit Corp.t ........... 899 323 19 17 
] Interior mills, elevs. and whses.*.... 40,703 44,618 17,190 34,065 
Terms S bs. Gs tc vee soi eady hocks 11,321 11,698 4,674 11,127 “BUFFALO” 
— bike ROE aks cig Geb's cba ih Ges baie ew'ee-ves 2,021,445 2,179,640 325,021 1,976,389 
On Ge RN iecass . outceesbetevecis 704,811 742,633 1,290,931 988,435 
Interior mills, elevs. and whses.* f.. 31,928 34,757 55,806 41,852 ; 
aa Vere Bes sas ke cks 6440 ca oka ct 15,893 14,982 43,555 46,695 Tops in Bakery Flours 
— SNS Pee Ererk Cor hg ae EE Pe 752,632 792,372 1,390,292 1,076,982 
Barley— 
On Qe rurdid tvibiwstcvwesiees $162,800 $135,200 166,619 $126,000 * oe 
Interior mills, elevs. and whses.* {.. 44,969 47,211 59,562 44,580 
Dera abe ks se eke Saas Kee Ces 19,763 30,886 22,922 21,287 
SE At hace eee ds 60s tae bwdos 217,532 213,297 249,103 191,867 ‘ 
Rye— rT 
On Qe Sic ok tha cocbeks tardy cuss $14,100 §10,300 14,254 $7,800 HE WILLIS NOR ON CO 
Interior ‘minis, elevs. and whses.*{.. 7,557 4,133 3,301 2,201 i ad 
TE, Neh Ga eb e's'0k ¥ 6.6.00 k oi bc ebies 21,061 12,207 4,732 4,644 . . ° 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
TE Siri ePuein oc austicd 088d ows 42,708 26,640 22,287 14,545 y 
. “Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. {Stocks owned by Commodity Credit Corp. Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 
eo Steel and wooden bins and in transit. {Commercial grain stocks in terminal markets 
— by Grain Branch, Production and Marketing Administration. {Includes also 
a ocks in merchant mills. §Interpolated. 
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Flour Distributors to Meet 


Oo 

The National Association of Flour 
Distributors will hold its first con- 
vention since the war at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago dur- 
ing May of this year. The organ- 
ization has, of course, remained ac- 
tive during the period when no con- 
ventions were held, and, in fact, ren- 
dered particularly valuable service to 
the industry. For that, its officers 
and directors deserve the thanks of 
all distributors. 

However,: now that conventions 


may again be held, the forthcoming 
one in Chicago is especially impor- 
tant, as it will once more permit the 
industry from all sections of the 
country to compare notes on prevail- 
ing conditions and plan future ac- 
tivities for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

Furthermore, this convention will 
be held in the same hotel and dur- 
ing the same week as the annual 
convention of the Millers National 
Federation. This will enable both 
millers and distributors attending 
their respective meetings to confer, 
which should be mutually beneficial 


Wayne G. 











Martin, Jr. 





for both industries. The meeting 
promises to be one of the best ever 
held by The National Association of 
Flour Distributors. 


The Subsidy Program 
° 


Among the many problems con- 
fronting flour distributors at this 
time is the pending abandonment of 
the subsidy program. Unfor- 
tunately, it is apparently one of those 
things about which little can be done. 
The National Association of Flour 
Distributors and various local flour 





top-rank brokers 





A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


either. 


need it.” 
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P. Im We V 


Rccks as though the gov- 
ernment finally woke up to 
the fact that Uncle Sam 
can’t supply all the wheat 
needed in the world,” 
JED CHECKUM, Dobry’s 
quality policeman. 
right here in America we 
have no cause to fear a flour 
famine or start ahoarding 
Pil be watching 
every day to see that 
Dobry’s Best and Best of 
the West keep right on 
being the same good flour 
and that customers get 
what they need as they 


says 


“But 























Bryan aaa “Ol. homa 








distributing organizations are watch- 
ing the situation as closely as possi- 
ble, but definite information about 
the program is so completely lack- 
ing that any positive action is out of 
the question. 

From information we have received, 
millers are trying to do their best 
to protect their distributors under 
this admittedly dangerous situation, 
but they are handicapped by an equal 
lack of information. In fact, it is 
doubtful if Washington officials them- 
selves know exactly what is going to 
happen. Under such conditions the 
only thing that distributors can do 
is to watch their position as closely 
as possible. Their associations are on 
the alert for any definite announce- 
ments, and everything possible will 
be done to protect the distributing 
industry at the end of the subsidy. 
Flour Brands 

2) 


Undoubtedly many flour merchan- 
disers, as well as millers, have a num- 
ber of flour brands in their posses- 
sion which they seldom, if ever, use. 
Furthermore, many flour jobbers who 
pack under their own brands have ac- 
cumulated an excessive number of 
such brands during the past number 
of years. 

There is little sound business rea- 
son for this practice, for undoubtedly 
many of the brands have been ac- 
quired to accommodate one or two 
customers. However, this constitutes 
an uneconomical method of doing 
business, and it definitely would be 
tothe advantage of jobbers who are 
loaded down with too many brands 
to eliminate those which do not show 
a reasonable volume. 

It is likewise an expensive way of 
doing business for bag manufacturers, 
as an unreasonably large ‘number of 
plates are required to care for many 
needless brands. The future of the 
flour distributing business must be 
streamlined, and the elimination of 
unnecessary brands is one means of 
working toward that end. 


State Enrichment Laws 
re) 


State flour and bread enrichment 
laws, when they have any peculiari- 
ties of enforcement provisions, re 
extremely dangerous both: to millers 
and distributors. That is particu- 
larly true of the latter, when prac- 
tically all of their business is con- 
fined in the state affected. An ex- 
ample of this was the enrichment 
law that became effective in New 
York State, Jan. 1, 1946. 

Under it, every sale made to 4a 
baker of unenriched flour would re- 
quire that the baker sign a state- 
ment to the effect that he would en- 
rich his bread and rolls by some 
means so that they would meet the 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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You get all five in Russell-Miller Flours 


TOLERANCE 
UNIFORMITY 
VOLUME 
ECONOMY 
~ COLOR 


There are Russell-Miller Flours with 
all these qualities that will fill your 
requirements. Just ask your Russell- 
Miller salesman ... he has flours 
suited to your particular needs. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CoO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Millers of OCCIDENT and AMERICAN BEAUTY Flours 
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MACARONI MAKERS ADVISED 


TO MAINTAIN HIGH QUALITY 


C. W. Wolfe, Head of National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association, Cautions Members at Meeting Against 
Use of Substitutes Despite Supply Shortages 


By GEORGE POTTS 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Absecon, N. J.—C. W. Wolfe, presi- 
dent of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Association, urged the man- 
ufacturers attending the annual win- 
ter meeting at the Seaview Country 
Club here Feb. 4 to continue with 
the high quality of their products 
even though the supply situation be- 
comes more acute in the future 
months. 

He cautioned against leaning to- 
ward any second grade substitute 
for No. 1 semolina, and suggested 
advertising the shortage if necessary 
rather than offering an inferior prod- 
uct. He recommended an educational 
program to the public if it becomes 
necessary. 

Throughout the two sessions of the 
day-long conference the durum wheat 
supply situation and its effect on 
macaroni, spaghetti and noodle man- 
ufacturers was constantly under dis- 
cussion. Both millers’ representatives 
and macaroni manufacturers aired 
their mutual problems in assuring 
continued production of their prod- 
ucts which have been placed higher 
and higher on the food consumption 
list of the American public for many 
years. 

The current supply situation and 
prospects for the future were out- 
lined by Paul M. Petersen, president, 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., at the morn- 
ing session. 

The picture as painted by Mr. 
Petersen was far from promising, and 
he expressed doubt that there would 
be sufficient durum to complete the 
year. 

He cited government estimates of 
durum in all positions as of July 1, 
1945, at 8,607,000 bus, 1945 crop esti- 
mate at 35,731,000 bus. Adding Ca- 
nadian imports since July 1 to this 
total brought the total to 45,530,000 
bus. Mr. Petersen viewed the farm- 
ers’ decision between marketing or 
holding on ceiling prospects as a ma- 
jor factor in the supply situation. 

However, this speaker saw a more 
promising outlook in the future as a 
result of an expected increase in du- 
rum wheat acreage. He noted work 
with the state marketing and admin- 
istration offices and presentation of 
the problem to North Dakota author- 
ities in a plea for 3,000,000 acres. 
The North Dakota authorities were 
reluctant to set a definite goal, Mr. 
Petersen said, but they agreed on 
aiming at between 2,000,000 and 3,- 
000,000 acres for next spring. He 
stated that prospects for reaching 
the goal were good with county 
agents in durum counties co-operat- 
ing in the plan. He further cited 
radio programs on the two North Da- 
kota stations and direct mailing 
pieces to all farmers in an attempt to 
assure reaching the acreage goal. 
Mr. Petersen also lauded the co-op- 
eration of the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association in the planned 
increased acreage. 

In this connection, the board of 
directors of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association approved 
an appropriation on the agreement 


of the durum millers for co-operative 
work with the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association. Plans also 
were formulated at the meeting 
whereby the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association agreed to con- 
tact all durum wheat farmers on Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation stationery stressing the need 
of higher production. 

It was further agreed at the meet- 
ing that a committee representing 
the macaroni manufacturers would go 
to Washington to discuss the general 
supply situation and seek some form 
of relief in face of this apparent 
crisis. 

In a general, open discussion of 
the situation now confronting the 
macaroni industry many suggestions 
were voiced as possible partial solu- 
tions to the problem. 

The manufacturers aired points on 
possible blends of spring wheat and 
farina, probable decreased demands 
of the quartermaster corps, feasibility 
of seeking allocation of bread wheat, 
featuring one half pound package in- 
stead of the conventional one-pound 
container as a rationing alternative, 
and political pressure through propa- 
ganda to nationality groups. 

At the morning session three rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration were present to discuss 
current conditions and assist the 
manufacturers in problems relating 
to price. These officials were: J. F. 
Gilmour, business specialist, proc- 
essed foods; M. C. Gille, head of the 
grocery specialty section, and Harold 
Shapiro, chief counsel, grocery spe- 
cialty section. 

Mr. Gilmour stated that at the 
present time it appeared that. the 
flour subsidy would be removed as 
originally planned. He said that the 
70c cwt subsidy on flour was equal to 
approximately 1c lb on the price of 
macaroni and that a survey of indus- 
try costs would be necessary to grant 
a rise in the ceiling price. 

Mr. Gille explained amendment 1 
to supplement 1 of FPR 1,,an adjust- 
ment provision designed to cover 
“hardship cases,” and outlined the 
steps to be followed in applying for 
a price adjustment form. 

He explained that Mr. Gilmour had 
made a survey of the industry and 
a median price had been figured from 
returns of this survey. This median 
price is used as a basis of ascertain- 
ing if a price rise is feasible in indi- 
vidual cases. 

A committee of three manufactur- 
ers was chosen at the meeting and 
met in a closed session with the OPA 
representatives to discuss industry 
problems. The committee included: 
Fred C. Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., 
Jersey City, N. J; Horace Gioia, Gioia 
Macaroni Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 


Al Ravarino, Mound City Macaroni 


Co., St. Louis. 


Promotional work for the macaroni 


industry to promote sales and in- 
crease consumer acceptance was out- 
lined by several speakers at the 
meeting. 

William Steinke, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, outlined the work 
of the Wheat Flour Institute in pro- 
moting macaroni, spaghetti and 


noodles made from durum wheat. He 
cited educational work in this dire¢- 
tion through mailing pieces, radio 
copy, pictures and recipes sent to 
editors, food columnists, nutritionists 
and home economists and cited the 
favorable reaction of nationally 
known nutritionists and home econ- 
omists. 

C. L. Norris, The Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, told of a three-year edu- 
cational promotional campaign 
backed by durum millers and indi- 
cated the assured success of the plan. 

A report of the promotional work 
of the National Macaroni Institute 
was given by M. J. Donna, secretary 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association, showing copies of 
releases, photographs, pamphlets and 
other mailing pieces distributed 
through the institute. Mr. Donna 
said that he is now working on a 
campaign to analyze recipes, gather 
authoritative opinion and conduct re- 
search to ascertain whether macaroni 
products are fattening. 

The slack-filled package problem 
was discussed by Charles J. Travis, 
Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Leb- 
anon, Pa. He explained a booklet 
report of the slack fill containers 
committee of the association which 
contained a conipilation of data and 
measurements of macaroni and 
noodle products cartons. 

At this session it was agreed that 
a committee representing the associa- 
tion would go to Washington to dis- 
cuss the problem with officials and 
stress the need of 30% slack toler- 
ance. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO EXTENSIVE RYE TRADES 
REVEALED BY BOARD CHECK 


Chicago, Ill.—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have announced 
that a survey of the open positions 
in all rye futures as of the close of 
business Jan. 31 revealed no con- 
centrated or extensive positions on 
either the long or the short sides of 
the rye futures market. This would 
appear to answer the recent sugges- 
tion of Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture, that the exchange 
take action to limit or halt trading in 
rye futures. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO 46-47 CORN QUOTAS 
TO BE ISSUED BY USDA 


Washington, D. C.—There will be 
no corn marketing quotas and no 
acreage allotments during the 1946- 
47 corn production and marketing 
season, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced. Action was 
taken in accordance with provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. 
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Flour Distributors 
Told of Problems 
in Milling Industry 


Chicago, Ill—Joseph C. Beaven, 
president of the Standard Milling Co,, 
discussed the many pressing prob- 
lems of the milling industry before a 
large and interested audience at a 
luncheon meeting of the Chicago As. 
sociation of Flour Distributors held 
at the Continental Hotel, Feb. 8. 

Mr. Beaven described the acute ]a- 
bor shortage in mills and the record 
production of flour in the face of 
diminishing labor supply. The supply 
of labor may gradually improve, and 
while the industry may have been 
inefficient in some parts of its op- 
eration, it probably has a record for 
converting raw material into finished 
products at one of the lowest costs 
known to the food industry. 

He also discussed the acute supply 
of flour bags and containers and the 
scarcity of cotton. He predicted that 
when an unlimited supply of bags is 
again available it was his conviction 
that all flour will be shipped in orig- 
inal containers. 

Mr..Beaven also reviewed the box- 
car situation and present supplies of 
wheat, two very serious problems for 
millers. The ending of the subsidy, 
he said, will be a painful day for 
millers, flour distributors and bakers. 

Discussing the 80% extraction flour 
order, he stated one group of millers 
has proposed a plan to conserve the 
25,000,000 bus of wheat, and that it 
can be better done by millers reducing 


‘voluntarily their production to 85%. 


This can easily be checked, he said, 
by government officials. This plan has 
definite merit as it will give the 
people the product they like and 
want. 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., president, presided and past pres- 
ident, L. R. Merrill, of General Mills, 
Inc., was chairman of the day. Pres- 
ident Anderson announced the follow- 
ing committee chairman appointments 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, May 13-14: finance, 
Fred Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co; entertainment, L. R. Mer- 
rill, General Mills, Inc; hotel and 
registration, L. E. Bowman, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. The chairmen will 
appoint other members to serve on 
their committees. 

De Witt C. Cregier, in charge of 
bakery department, Hobart J. Thur- 
ber Co., food products, was elected 
to active membership. 





CHICAGO BAKERS VIE WITH QUIZ KIDS—Members of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, specially picked at the recent annual meeting of the 
club to compete with the Quiz Kids of radio, lost the contest only slight- 
ly, according to George Mariner of American Baking Co., Joliet, Ill, who 
kept score. Mr. Mariner stands over the panel of experts, consisting of, 
left to right, T. C. Weltmer, Interstate Baking Corp; Joel Kupperman, 
L. E. Caster of Kieg-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, Ill; Harve Fisch- 
man, C. J. Burny of Burny Bros. Co., Chicago, and Joe Kelly, quiz mas- 


ter. 
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BROADER DEMAND FOR BETTER BREAD 


By George N. Graf 


N considering the future of the 
I baking industry, you must deal 
with two definitely established 


factors: (1) Bakeries are going to | 


be more modern and up to date, and 
(2) bakery capacity is going to be 
increased. 

Recent findings published by the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association conclude, how- 


ever, that (a) peak volume for the 
baking industry has already been 
reached and (b) there will be a 
probable decline in volume in 1946, 
and that there is no economic way 
to stop it. 

If this conclusion is true, it looks 
like a tough session ahead for all of 
us in or connected with the baking 
industry. 

Bakers are planning to expand, to 
create the biggest capacity they ever 
had, discharged veterans are plan- 
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ning to open bakeries all over the 
country—boy, oh boy, oh boy! All 
this extra production capacity in the 
face of volume decline and no. eco- 
nomic way to stop it. If both sets 
of conclusions are true, then we bak- 
ers have really got a job ahead of us. 

But I disagree with the ABA find- 
ings. I believe there is not only an 
economic method to offset volume 
decline, but there is a way to keep 
these enlarged and extra bakeries 
filled to capacity. 
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In explaining what I mean, firs 
let me tell you something about 
America and its economic growth 
and progress. America today lies at 
the most important economic cross. 
roads in all its history since 1776, 
In the early days of our republic 
almost 80% of the population gaip. 
fully employed .worked in agricul. 
ture. Today the number of peopk 
gainfully employed in agriculture js 
not numerically greater than in the 
middle nineteenth century, when this 
field reached its peak, although they 
produce tremendously greater 
amounts of produce. Furthermore, 
while these farmers constituted 80%, 
of the population in the 1800's, today 
they comprise only 15%. 

Now, _America’s gigantic growth 
and progress has been due to one 
thing—intelligent dissatisfaction. We 
were founded by people who were 
dissatisfied with things in Europe, 
For a couple of hundred years or 
more we drew the adventurers, the 
progressive, the dissatisfied from 
Europe—selected seeds of progressive 
people which were planted here. 
Even when sections became settled 
here, these dissatisfied people and 
their sons moved ever westward and 
southward, opening brilliant new pro- 
gressive areas. 

In the same way and because it 
was in their nature, these intelli. 
gently dissatisfied people became dis. 
satisfied with the simple agricultural 
life and hard rural comforts of our 


(Continued on page 30.) 





DISSENTER—George N. Graf, from 
whose recent addresses before the 
Southern Bakers Association and the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club 
of New York the accompanying 4r- 
ticle is taken, doesn’t believe that 
breadstuffs sales volume necessarily 
has to drop, even if the American 
Bakers’ Association, after studying 
prospects for postwar bakery sales, 
concludes that the peak has beet 
reached. No, sir. Mr. Graf, mer 
chandising director for Quality Bak- 
ers of America, Inc., New York, N. 
Y., believes that wartime gains cat 
be held if (1) Better Bread Is Made, 
(2) Better Bread Is Made Cheaper, 
(3) Better Bread Is Sold, and (4) 
Better Bread Is in Broader Demand 
Because of Aggressive Advertising 
and Merchandising. Bread Advertis- 
ing these days, he says, is riding 
with the surrey with the fringe 
the top and needs streamlining 1 
keep up with the world. 
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Old, But Good 


HE late humorist Irvin S. Cobb 
was the type of humorist who was 
beloved by all because he could take 
a joke about himself goodnaturedly. 
Once when a magazine editor pur- 
chased one of Cobb’s earlier articles, 
he remarked: 
“One of the reasons I’m willing to 
print this is because it is different.” 
“Tiiank you,” beamed Cobb. 
“Mind you now, your piece is plen- 
ty corny — and I have bought all 
kinds of corn in my day,” stated the 
editor, “but this is the first time it 
ever came right from the Cobb.” 


Before your self satisfied feeling of 
importance causes you to lose any 
sleep worrying about how this old 
world is going to get along without 
you, just try to name the Presidents 
of the United States who are dead. 


EeSs 


Exasperating Diversion 
ALKING with the head of a large 
P. N. (psychoneurotic) veterans’ 
hospital at Palm Springs, Cal., I had 
further confirmation of what I have 
long suspected. The doctor told me 
that the most valuable treatment he 





had found for war-weary soldiers 
was the game of golf. 

The boys become so absorbed in 
this exasperating diversion that their 
mental wounds heal rapidly. Before 
9 o'clock, the other morning, there 
were more than a hundred of them, 
happily hacking their way through 
rough and sandtraps, with obviouSly 
not a thought for lesser miseries.— 
By H. V. O’Brien in the Chicago 
Daily News. 


Blauor Choice 


EANUT butter may arrive soon 

in brick form. The Georgia ex- 
periment station of the department 
of agriculture has found that pea- 
nut butter may be packed as effec- 
tively this way as in glass. 

The peanut butter is made a lit- 
tle firmer than usual, is sealed in a 
water and grease-proof wrapper and 
chilled. It can be sliced easily for 
sandwiches. 

The Georgia experiment station al- 
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esterday, Today & Temorrew 


so is testing new ways of flavoring 
peanut butter. Sweetened peanut 
butter proved especially good for 
bricks when flavoréd with orange, 
with chocolate and vanilla, and with 
malted milk and vanilla. 

Other mixtures were made with 
sweet pickle flavor, with chili flavor 
and with raisins.—Chicago Sun. 


SSs 8 


Names Mahe News 


George Schiller is chief chemist 
for the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas. Millers in Minnesota 
will dispute that statement and state 
that George Schiller is superintend- 
ent for the King Midas Flour Mills 
at Superior, Wis. All right, then. 
George Schiller is with the King 
Midas Flour Mills. Chemists in the 
Pioneer Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists will be 
just as quick to say that is wrong, 
too. 

You’re both right. George T. 
Schiller is a miller in Superior, Wis., 
and George W. Schiller is a chemist 
with the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas. Are there any more 
George Schillers in the milling in- 
dustry? 

And while we’re on the subject of 
names, here is another one for your 
book: C. T. Wheat is chemist for 
The Peacock Mill Co. at Freewater, 
Oregon.—P. L. D. in Milling Produc- 
tion. 


Breakfast in 1858 


OW it can be told; Beacon Hill 
division: Breakfast in 1858: 
stewed pigeons with baked mush- 
rooms, deviled gizzard, venison pas- 
ties, liver pudding, pork, cheese, flan- 
nel cakes, buckwheat cakes and fish 
balls. : 
Men must eat and women must 
weep. Those that survived.—Ladies 
Home ‘Journal. 


Ses 
Jobless Mice 


F anybody is still worried about 

the prospect of mass unemploy- 
ment in the United States, consider 
the problem of the New York city 
health department. 

At its anti-toxin laboratory the de- 
partment has 1,700 unemployed white 
mice. They are the descendants of 
a handful which were acquired for 
tests on pneumonia serum. But the 
sulfa drugs came along and the need 
for the mice diminished. The number 
of mice did not. 

Science marches on!—Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. 


Starry Night, 


HERE’S new significance to a 

clear night since scientists began 
bouncing radar against the moon like 
a schoolboy tossing his ball at a barn 
door. The moon is as bright as ever 
on country snow and the constella- 
tions flash with old style brilliance. 
But the universe beckons as it has 
not since the elements of astronomy 
first were understood. Man reaches 
out for the stars in a literal sense. 

Earthbound, he began marvelling 
at the wonders of night when dark- 
ness first laid a soothing blanket 





across Eden. Through light rays, ul- 
timately aided by a magnifying glass, 
he has watched the heavenly bodies. 
Now he has sent a message into space 
and got an answer back. 

The wanderer out of doors, gazing 
skyward in the cold, cogitates ... 
Will there be greater satisfaction in 
knowing the moon intimately than 
reveling in its beauty from afar? And 
just where is man’s restless quest- 
ing leading him? Won’t his knowl- 
edge of atomic fission some day de- 
stroy all his works? 

Maybe his skyscrapers and fac- 
tories, his laboratories and homes will 
be leveled. He and his few fellows 
who are left would have to turn to 
the wilderness. Then with all his 
tools gone he would be only a babe 
in the woods. His mind would be 
crammed full of theory but his hands 
would be poor holders for a stone ax. 

That isn’t likely, however,. the 
wanderer decides. Man will go on 
and on. Curiosity and a deep force 
will drive him. But the way will 
be easier if he stops now and then 
to savour the splendour of a starry 
winter night. — Minneapolis Star- 
Journal. 


Big Boom 


The popular belief today is that the 
noise generated from an atomic bomb 
explosion was the loudest noise ever 
made on earth. Just to keep the 
record straight, that is not the truth. 

The loudest noise ever was not 
man-made, but was one of Mother 
Nature’s products in a day of vio- 
lence. On Monday morning, Aug. 27, 
1883, Mother Nature literally blew 
her top. The island of Krakatoa in 
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the East Indies just disappeared jp 
a gigantic volcanic explosion. The 
sound was heard 3,000 miles away, 
(Did you hear the explosion of the 


atomic bomb in New Mexico last 


spring?) In the city of Batavia peo. 
ple heard nothing of the volcanic ex. 
plosion because their ear drums were 
broken. A thousand miles away, at 
Acheen, Sumatra, military authori- 
ties heard the booming sound and 
thought that the country was being 
invaded and ordered out the militia, 

Then after that unbelievable roar 
of noise came a gigantic tidal wave. 
a wave 135 ft high moving at a speed 
of 400 miles an hour that swept com. 
pletely over cities and towns. In 
eight minutes’ time, 36,380 people 
were drowned. In San Francisco, 8. 
000 miles away, the tide rose above 
the highest spring tide that had ever 
been recorded. 

Something like that on one of the 
principal islands of Japan, along 
about Dec. 1, 1941, would have been 
a lot more effective than were the 
two atomic bombs dropped on the 
Japs last August. And a lot less ex- 
pensive, too. 


British Co-Operatives 


e HE British co-operative move- 

ment has now attained a numer- 
ical strength which includes half the 
families of the country,’ the Co-op- 
erative News asserts in summarizing 
statistics for 1944 compiled by the 
Co-operative Union. 

During 1944 the total membership 
of retail co-operatives reached a to- 
tal of 9,225,240, a net increase for 
the year of 143,022. Since the ma- 
jority of the memberships in the co- 
operatives are held by heads of fam- 
ilies, this membership includes more 
than one half the consumers in Great 
Britain. 


After Snow Fall 


The fields tonight beneath the moon 
Wear the likeness of a dune; 
A likeness, only: dune sand shifts, 


But not. these rounded, compact 
drifts. 

A dune’s a waste; here, fence to 
fence, 


Lies all of sheer beneficence— 
Drink for thirsty seed in spring; 
A coverlid. 

Hark, pine trees sing... 
(Waves in winter spume and hiss;) 
Dunes know no lullaby like this— 
Dunes, on a vain and ceaseless quest. 
Snow, epitome of rest. 

—Ethel Romig Fuller. 


—— 
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INCREDIBLE 


\IMON says “thumbs up,” Simon says “thumbs 
down,” Simon says “wiggle waggle.” 

The people of America, long accustomed to be- 
ing pushed around and for the past four years 
taking it, if not entirely willingly, at least with a 
grin, because it was in the cause of winning the 

war, last week received their final shove in an 
arbitrary peacetime order that they must follow 
the British pattern by eating, for an indefinite time 
to come, the “gray” or “black” bread that has 
long been, both in peace and in war, the more or 
less standard bread diet of wheat deficiency peo- 
ples. 

This startling order came virtually without 
notice further than a suggestion, wholly with- 
out emphasis, by President Truman a fortnight 
ago, that the matter of requiring reduced flour 
extraction by American millers as a means of 
saving a further 25,000,000 bus for export was 
being, “investigated.” 

Thereafter, so far as is known, there- was no 
investigation of any sort. American millers and 
bakers, who, above all others, were best in- 
formed in the use of wheat for flour production, 
were not consulted. No one, indeed, among all 
of those with lifetime experiences and possessed 
with the knowledge acquired by many years of 
scientific research, was called into conference 
or given any opportunity whatever to suggest 
how the: required amount of wheat might be 
“saved,” although the quantity of wheat stated 
to be the objective was the merest trifle in its 
relationship to a crop year wheat production of 
nearly 1,125,000,000 bus, following upon the heels 
of two other of the greatest wheat crops in all 
history, with an average of more than a billion 
bushels per year. 

All of this vast quantity of wheat, as is well 
known, was scattered about for every real or 
imaginary use, with approximately the discrim- 
ination of a boy with a pail and tin bucket play- 
ing on the beach. Not only was the wheat used, 
with a certain legitimacy, for animal feeding— 
although we apparently had no more meat as 
the result—but scores of millions of bushels 
were thrown about in the making of alcohol for 
both mechanical and potable consumption and 
experiments were made in quantity in the use 
of wheat for wholly industrial purposes. Wherev- 
er a crack appeared anywhere in the nation’s 
economy a cry immediately arose in Washing- 
ton, “use wheat, use wheat, get rid of the great 
surplus of wheat.” 

So we came finally to the end of incredibly 
stupid thinking and planning to find ourselves 
with great amounts of wheat still available hid- 
den away on farms, earmarked for export, or 
otherwise put without the reach of the first and 
primary use of wheat—for the making of whole- 
some bread—the very backbone of the people’s 
food in a time when almost every other food was 
being juggled by know-it-alls possessing unassail- 
able authority. All of this in time of war when 
the people were patriotic, patient or defenseless 
against bureaucratic stupidity. 

As a bolt from the clear came the order. 
Thereafter as a detail of apparently no conse- 
quence whatever, millers and bakers were grant- 
ed a perfunctory “hearing,” to which they came 
With practical plans designed to effect the sav- 
ing belatedly required. What came of it? Noth- 
ing. 

On the contrary, they were received and treat- 
ed with high-handed indifference and got only 
the definite reply that all was set on the order 

of the highest authority—presumably the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State and the secretaries 
of Agriculture and Commerce. All of these had 
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the sum-total of knowledge. of wheat and flour 
possessed by the single official who distinguished 
himself by killing the little pigs and “saving” 
agriculture in such fashion that, but for the time- 
ly outbreak of war and the reckless use of sub- 
sidies from the treasury, would have been in 
worse circumstances than in the years before it 
was “saved.” 

So, with the battle won and peace accom- 
plished, we come to the compulsory use of gray 
bread—let it be noted, on the British pattern, 
although the two great members of that Com- 
monwealth which produce a large part of the 
world’s wheat are not, to date, participating in 
the “equality of sacrifice’ to which we of this 
country are called by governmental force. Fur- 
thermore, we are more or less authoritatively 
advised that in the making is a vast program of 
propaganda to persuade the people of the greater 
nutritional virtues of gray bread, with an ac- 
companying campaign urging people to “save the 
crusts,” accompanied by recipes for making 
tasty dishes out of them—God save the mark. 

So we are ordered to do and so we obey— 
awaiting with such hope as may be left us the 
answer to a question asked in the long ago: “Up- 
on what meat doth this our Caesar feed that he 
has grown so great?” 


e@e@ @ 
WHITE FLOUR FOR JAPAN 
Tokyo, Feb. 14. (INS)—General MacArthur’s 
headquarters announced today that 2,000,000 Ibs 
of surplus United States army wheat flour will be 
shipped from Manila to Japan as part of a 5,000,- 
000-ton relief allocation for the occupied nation. 


e@@ @ 
IN THE MATTER OF BRANDS 


“Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill; the one shall be taken and the other 
left.” Math. 24:41. 


E have been complimented by having nu- 

merous millers discuss with us the unhappy 
problem presented by the use or non-use of their 
established flour brands, particularly family trade 
brands, on the lowered quality of flour to result 
from compliance with the government’s order re- 
quiring increased extraction. They are especially 
concerned by reports that some of the country’s 
largest family flour producers of nationally adver- 
tised brands will set them aside for the duration 
of the so-called “emergency” and market their 
first grade products as “emergency” flours. 

For whatever our judgment in this matter may 
be worth, we have uniformly replied that, wheth- 
er the “emergency” may be for a longer or shorter 
period, it is our opinion that millers may wisely 
consider the policies adopted by scores of great 
American industries in keeping their brand names 
alive through all of the war years and, with even 
increased promotional activities in these postwar 
years, aS assurance and insurance for the future. 

Notably the great American railroads, such as 
the Union Pacific and Pennsylvania lines, have 
spent and still are spending more in emphasizing 





IAL 


the quality of their services than in many preced- 
ing years—usually with an explanation that, of 
course, all of these superior services are not fully 
available at the moment. Everyone, too, has ob- 
served the great volume of motor car advertis- 
ing, with no cars immediately for sale. Hotels 
from coast to coast, including the Waldorf-As- 
toria and the nation-wide hotel chains, are con- 
ducting national advertising and other promotion- 
al activities, although it is not possible to get a 
room at any of them without reservations for 
days or even weeks ahead. 


Mechanical refrigerators, gas stoves and other 
household appliances are pictured with copy cal-’ 
culated to make the housewife fairly drool in an- 
ticipation, despite the fact that it may be months 
before she may hope to possess any of these things. 
Building materials, shoes, clothing and innumer- 
able other commodities are being advertised with 
great accompanying sales promotion campaigns, 
although not a single article in the list can be pur- 
chased either now or, perhaps, for many months 
in future. 

Is there a lesson to be read from all of this? 
As we see it, there not only is a most compelling 
lesson, but one that cannot be escaped or min- 
imized by any miller—unless it be by a few great 
chain millers with nationally advertised brands 
and the resources to recoup such transient loss of 
prestige as may result by the expenditure of great 
sums in “back again” quality when whimsical gov- 
ernment authority discovers the absurdity of play- 
ing political tricks with the nation’s bread. 

We have in mind, too, and in this millers have 
agreed with us, that quality—particularly includ- 
ing the quality and characteristics of wheat flour 
—-is not positive but relative. Just as two men 
may not be of absolutely the same mind, so 
two flours may not be exactly alike. Though they 
both may be milled in absolute compliance with 
the 80% extraction order, the one will have de- 
sirable baking characteristics missing from the 
other. Stated broadly, with every miller comply- 
ing with every requirement there still will be rela- 
tive differences among flours, just as there now 
are among flours, with all millers free to make 
their wheat selections and to conduct their proc- 
esses according to their own preferences. Indeed, 
we already have heard of one milling concern 
which, within a few days, has devised changes 
in its normal milling methods which result in the 
production with 80% extraction as a quite ac- 
ceptable flour. 


As the days march and become weeks, we look 
to finding such results of research and experiment 
multiplied so that finally we will find much ac- 
ceptable flour offered, even though all of it may 
be sadly lacking in the superior baking qualities 
required for both commercial and household pro- 
duction of baked goods wholly acceptable to an 
American taste built up by many years of an un- 
limited supply of the world’s finest bread foods. 


We would not have these comments interpreted 
as suggesting that millers go ahead selling their 
regular brands with no mark of indication that 
the flour is not of established standard. Quite to 
the contrary, the packages should be clearly dis- 
tinguished so that their contents will not be ac- 
cepted as established quality but are milled un- 
der government regulations strictly defining the 
debased ‘“‘bread of peace.’’ So designated and dis- 
tinguished, there appears to us to be little or no 
reason why every miller in the land may not pre- 
serve and protect the fame and reputation of his 
brands, to the end that, when official authority re- 
turns to whatever commonsense may survive in 
its increasingly erratic thought, millers may go 
forward and, in good time, look back upon it, as 
they do upon the other horrors of political “peace,” 
as a bad dream. 































































Better Bread 


(Continued from page 26.) 


early days. So they called upon their 
inventive genius, created new gadg- 
ets, new comforts, new utilities, for 
making life broad and pleasant. As 
a result, in the middle 1800’s, we be- 
gan to be a manufacturing nation. 
And so industry grew and grew, 
absorbing more and more of the in- 
creasing population until it reached 
its peak in the late 1920’s when we 
had more industrial workers gain- 
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fully employed than ever in our his- 
tory. (When final figures are in, I 
doubt whether the peak of the last 
four years will even exceed it.) To- 
day, industry accounts for 25% of 
our gainfully employed. 

With the growth of industry there 
came into prominence a great new 
factor of employment. These goods 
which we were manufacturing had 
to be distributed around and through 
the country and had to be sold. 
Those people who worked in indus- 
try were building great cities. They 
lived differently from the farmer, 
who could be self-sufficient, and to 
fill their needs there arose the great 


' 


field of distribution and service with 
its hand-maidens — advertising and 
selling. 

This field of gainful employment, 
while almost negligible in the early 
1800’s when agriculture was king, 
and only an infant when industry got 


. under way, is now the giant of the 


two—in fact, greater than the two 
put together—it employs 60% of 
those gainfully employed. 

Now let’s add them all up and see 
what we get: 

(a) The same number of people 
that we had in agriculture in the 
early 1800’s can produce the food for 
several times the population today. 


FLOUR - CEREALS~ FEEDS 


FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
Re RARCLILES 


CEREALS 
FARINA 
DARK WHEAT CEREAL 


FEEDS 
FOR POULTRY 
FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 
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(b) The same number of people we 
employed in industry in the '20’s can 
produce not only for the needs of 
our present population but, with our 
tremendously expanded production fa. 
cilities, beyond that. Up until 1949 
the best production peak we ever 
reached in all history was $2,100 per 
employed civilian. During the war 
we produced $4,000. Even on a 40. 
hour week, handicapped with thou. 
sands of strikes, we are producing 
$3,500. 

The obvious conclusion is that, ag. 
riculturally and industrially, we have 
the biggest producing machine in al] 
history. When you get through mod- 
ernizing and expanding those bakeries 
you are working on now, if the wheels 
and gears and gadgets in this super. 
colossal machine aren’t going to 
break down, if the whole structure 
isn’t going to smash on the rocks of 
disaster, it’s only because two things 
must happen. 

1.. The production end of industry, 
as well as all others, must realize 
that the objective of all production 
is sales, and 

2. The selling and distributive func- 
tion of our economy must awaken to 
the fact that the solution of the prob- 
lem of tremendous productive capac- 
ity is in its hands. 

Distribution must realize that— 
big, fine and successful as it has been 
in the past—it must throw away its 
wheelbarrows and its ox carts and 
roll up its sleeves and meet this new 
emergency. Where we had 7,000,000 
salesmen to sell American production 
output before the war, we must now 
train and hire 10,000,000. Where we 
could be wasteful and sloppy and 
profligate before, we must now be- 
come streamlined and cut all costs of 
this function to the bone so as to get 
more goods to the great consuming 
lower classes cheaper. 

To accomplish this is a gigantic 
task which will not only take the 
best in America’s selling brains but 
will need the wholehearted and capa- 
ble support of every key man en- 
gaged in production back at the fac- 
tory. 

Furthermore, America has never 
failed to rise to the needed occasion 
before, and that is why I take issue 
with the conclusion that there is “no 
economic way to stop volume de- 
cline.” America’s brains will not fail 
this time. If we could take a gigan- 
tic army of untrained clerks, women, 
housewives as we have just done in 
the last few years and in a period 
of months train them to create the 
production giant of the century... . 
If we could take clerks, laborers, 
salesmen and high school boys and in 
a matter. of months turn out the 
biggest organized army and navy in 
our history—trained to a “T” to run 
tanks, airplanes, submarines and bat- 
tleships—then, with what we have 
learned through a century of experi- 
ence in selling, advertising and dis- 
tribution, we can tackle this job of 
selling America’s new output effi- 
ciently. 

And if we do that nationally, and 
if you bakers do your part, locally, 
then there is an economic solution 
and there will be no volume decline. 

In the bakery economy of the fu- 
ture the need for volume sales is s0 
great, and the profit picture of the 
bakery so dependent on it, that it 
cannot be secured by the sales de- 
partment alone. 

Now, if ever, sales must begin at 
the mixer and the production man- 
ager must become a member of the 
sales force. Unless we all join hands 
in united effort to preserve the wal- 
time gains which your plant and our 

(Continued on page . 34.) 
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Canada to Mill and 
Export No. 4 Wheat 
Now Used as Feed 


Toronto, Ont. — One of the first 
steps taken in Canada in an effort 
to stretch out the available supply 
of wheat with a view to increasing 
overseas exports is to divert sup- 
plies of No. 4 wheat to milling and 
export. 

Until now No. 4 wheat has been 
sold for feed in Canada, its use for 
that purpose being encouraged by a 
drawback of 25c to buyers who could 
prove it was going for feed. Efforts 
are being made to halt the use of 
wheat for livestock feeding but press 
reports state that these may be 
hampered by a shortage of corn and 
by existence of an extremely large 
poultry population, which agricul- 
tural authorities, fearing both over- 
production of eggs and a shortage of 
feed, have been vainly trying to get 
reduced. 

It is further stated that some are 
of the opinion that until the present 
urgency to provide food to avoid 
starvation in Europe passes, it will 
be necessary to provide food in the 
form of cereals and that meat pro- 
duction will have to be cut down un- 
til improving conditions make a 
higher dietary standard possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCK 
DROPS 8,000,000 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man. — Canada’s wheat 
visible supply in all positions de- 
creased by more than 8,000,000 bus 
for the week ended Feb. 8, to 155,- 
600,000 bus. The week previous the 
total was slightly above 163,600,000, 
and a year ago stood at 368,000,000. 

Exports of wheat and flour, to- 
gether with domestic consumption, 
far exceed deliveries of wheat from 
farms to country elevators since Aug. 
1, 1945. 

Cumulative total deliveries of wheat 
from Aug. 1 to Feb. 8, inclusive, 
were slightly more than 183,000,000 
bus, while exports of wheat only to 
overseas destinations for the same 
period were roughly 173,250,000 bus. 
Exports of wheat flour for the first 
five months of the current crop year 
totaled 5,090,553 bbls. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N. H. CAMPBELL VISITS ARIZONA 


Toronto, Ont. — N. H. Campbell, 
president of Lakeside Milling Co., 
Ltd. here, left Feb. 12 for a winter 
vacation in Arizona. Mr. Campbell 
has spent a part of the last two or 
three winters there. He expects to 
be away until about April 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INITIAL B. C. BAKERS’ BANQUET 

Vancouver, B. C. — Approximately 
430 bakers and allied trades repre- 
sentatives from many parts of British 
Columbia gathered here recently to 
attend the first annual banquet of the 
British Columbia Bakers’ Association 
and Allied Trades. Chairman was 




















Sam Boyd, now in retirement but 
prominent in baking circles here for 
more than a decade. “Your job,” said 
the Rev. Dr. E. D. Braden, principal 
speaker, “in the material sense, is an 
answer to the first line in the Lord’s 
Prayer. And man has always needed 
two things—man needs God and he 
needs bread.” 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH GUIANA TRADE 
TO PRIVATE CHANNELS 


Toronto, Ont. — The controller of 
supplies for British Guiana has ad- 
vised the Canadian trade commission- 
er for that territory that bulk pur- 
chase of flour will cease effective 
April 1, 1946. After that date im- 
porters in British Guiana will enter 
into their own contracts with Ca- 
nadian suppliers. This means that 
the quantity of flour to go forward 
each month after March will no long- 
er be controlled by the controller of 
supplies with the assistance of the 
trade commissioner in. Montreal. The 
government of British Guiana has de- 
cided to withdraw the subsidization 
on flour. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. W. BRISBIN DIES 


Toronto, Ont.—F. W. Brisbin, su- 
perintendent of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., plant at Port Colborne, 
Ont., died Feb. 8. Mr. Brisbin was 
66. He is survived by his wife and 
a son and daughter. He was active 
in the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and had served as chairman of 
District 8. He had been connected 
with the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
since 1909. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HEADS RED CROSS DIVISION 











Winnipeg, Man.—S. A. Searle, vice 
president of the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., was elected president of the 
Manitoba Division of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society for 1946 at the 
annual meeting held here recently. 





LIVESTOCK FOR GREECE—Four 
of the more than 1,000 mares recent- 
ly shipped from America to Greece 
are shown in their new Greek home. 
As a part of its agricultural program 
for Greece, the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
is importing livestock into the coun- 
try, particularly draft animals. 


Canadian Milling Industry Seeking 
Removal of Objectionable Tax Rates 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian flour 
milling industry is pressing the gov- 
ernment for removal of the unfair 
taxation of its members. Industry 
spokesmen believe some of the fea- 
tures of the federal tax system that 
were adopted as wartime emergen- 
cies should be eliminated. 

This action is being initiated by 
Douglas A. Campbell, president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, and chairman of the board 
of the Canadian National Millers 
Association. 

The milling industry in Canada 
submitted to the unfairness of the tax 
structure during the war period for 
the sake of unity. It was recognized 
at Ottawa that the policy of holding 
down the price of bread at the ex- 
pense of the milling industry was 
unfair. The general taxpayer got the 
benefit and should have paid the 
whole of the subsidy tax, not just a 
proportion remaining after the mill- 
ing industry had yielded up all its 
earning from flour above the prewar 
minimum earnings. 

Now, under postwar conditions, 
millers are disclosing to the public 
their position and pressing the gov- 
ernment for a new and equitable 
taxation policy. The case for the 
Canadian milling industry was pre- 
sented in an article in The Financial 
Post by Mr. Campbell. He had this 
to say: 

“Canadian mills, in common with 
one or two other industries, have 
been obliged to forego the 20% re- 


coverable feature of the excess prof- - 


its tax. They are hoping that with 
the release of this feature and the 
reduction to a straight 60% excess 
tax. they will also be accorded this 
new basis, as yet not agreed to by 
the department of finance. There is 
every reason to believe that the in- 
dustry will not be singled out for 
discrimination as excess profits taxes 
are gradually canceled.” 

On its own account The Post goes 
on: “In the case of millers, the gov- 
ernment might have chosen to sell 
flour at prices paralleling the price 
of wheat and, in turn, subsidized the 
bakers so as to keep down the ulti- 
mate price to the consumer. Alter- 
natively it might have purchased 
wheat from the farmers at the ‘go- 
ing’ price and resold it to the mill- 
ers at ‘ceiling’ prices after absorb- 
ing the loss directly. 

“In both cases the same end would 
have been served, so far as Ottawa 
was concerned. Also, milling firms 
would have been free to retain in 
1946 40% of any profits earned un- 
der EPT. 

“As matters now stand, millers 
must return to the government any 
part of the subsidy which contributes 
to profits. For this calculation, prof- 
its are effectively ‘frozen’ at 11624% 
of standard profits.” 

The government appears now to be 
putting off action in this matter until 
the budget speech for 1946 is made 
in the house, which means sometime 


next summer. The proper course 
would be. to make the correction at 
once by order-in-council. The cab- 
inet has power to do that at any 
time. The original action by which 
this injustice was created was an or- 
der-in-council which went into effect 
immediately and there seems no 
sound reason for not removing it in 
the same manner. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PUBLICATION ISSUED 
ON NEW ZEALAND WHEAT 


The Wheat Research Institute of 
New Zealand announces that it has 
replaced its annual report with a 
publication entitled The New Zealand 
Wheat Review, 1944-45. 

The review differs from its prede- 
cessors in giving greater emphasis to 
the crop year. It is expected to have 
wider appeal and greater usefulness 
by providing a permanent record of 
the season on the wheat crop and the 
main developments in the wheat and 
flour industry. 

It is published at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, under the authority of 
the Hon. D. G. Sullivan, Minister of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF ‘LIFE 


NAMED COMMISSIONER 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian min- 
ister of trade and commerce, the 
Hon. James A. MacKinnon, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lt. Col. 
J. H. Tremblay as agricultural trade 
commissioner. At present Col. Trem- 
blay is on a tour of Canada, prepara- 
tory to being assigned abroad at a 
later date. He graduated with a de- 
gree in agriculture from Laval Uni- 
versity. From 1920 to 1930 he was 
with the Dominion experimental 
farms branch as supervisor of il- 
lustrations stations, while from 1930 
to 1936 he was bilingual district ag- 
riculturist for the department of ag- 
riculture in Alberta. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUTTER RATIONS CUT 


Toronto, Ont. — Butter rations in 
Canada were cut from six to four 
ounces per week, the second cut with- 
in two months, by a Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board order, Feb. 9. The 
new ration applies until the end of 
April. Finance Minister J. L. Iisley 
said he hoped that at that time, with 
a seasonal spring increase in produc- 
tion, the amount could be restored 
to six ounces at least. The previous 
cut to six ounces took effect Jan. 3. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORTS TO NEWFOUNDLAND 

Toronto, Ont. — In the first 11 
months of 1945, Canada’s exports of 
flour to Newfoundland are reported 
by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce to have had a value of $2,- 
896,793, compared with $2,697,955 in 





' the same period of 1944. Flour is the 


second largest commodity exported 
from Canada to Newfoundland, be- 
ing exceeded only by gasoline. 
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London, Eng.—Warning the British 
people that the food position has 
become “desperately bad’ and that 
the hardships caused by food short- 
ages are bound to last for some time, 
the government has indicated that 
more state control of food will be 
essential. 

The government is contemplating 
state purchase of home and overseas 
food supplies and the extension of ra- 
tioning, subsidies and other forms of 
government planning in the procure- 
ment, distribution and price regula- 
tion of foodstuffs. 

This was revealed by Sir Ben 
Smith, minister of food, in a speech 
in London to the Guild of Agricul- 
tural Journalists. Although he de- 
clared that no firm decision had yet 
been taken as to the state purchas- 
ing of food abroad, he made it clear 
by implication that the government 
would not hesitate to resort to these 
measures if the present crisis con- 
tinued. 

No Wheat Wasting 


He issued an appeal to the public 
to avoid the slightest wastage of 
food of any kind and especially of 
wheat. He let it be understood that 
as part of the program to meet the 
wheat shortage the government 
would restore the $20 an acre wheat 
subsidy. Last spring the subsidy was 
cut to $10 an acre by the coalition 
government. 

It is only within the last two or 
three weeks that the food position in 
Britain has become “desperately 
bad,” Lord Huntingdon, parliamen- 


tary secretary to the Ministry of ; 


Agriculture, declared. 

Lord Huntingdon said that up 
through last summer the prospect 
had been that there would be plenty 
of wheat. In fact, it appeared that 
there would be a small surplus, but 
since then the position has become 
slowly worse though “not until just 
before Christmas,” he contended, was 
the cabinet able to get the exact 
measure of the situation. 

This is the government’s first at- 
tempt to answer the criticism that it 
failed to keep the country informed 
as to the worsening food picture. 
There is no doubt that feeling against 
the government’s policy in suddenly 
announcing first the cut in dried eggs 
and then the return to the dark war- 
tae loaf of bread has been running 
igh. 

No Bread Ration 


It is officially indicated that the 
government believes it will be able 
to avoid bread rationing—but only 
if there is a nation-wide response to 
the flour saving appeal. As explained 
in authoritative quarters, the short- 
age is due not to a lack of dollars 
nor even to a lack of shipping. It 
is due to the deficit in the available 
supply of wheat. Britain will have to 
put up with an allotment of some 
8,000,000 bus less than her needs. 

A feeling of deep gloom settled 





British People Given Warning 
of “Desperate’’ Food Situation 


on the people of this country, partic- 
ularly the housewives, when they 
learned of the return to the unattrac- 
tive “gray” bread of 85% extraction. 
Many women look upon it as almost 
a disaster. Most people have felt 
for some time that they were getting 
a mere subsistence ration, and moth- 
ers of large families have become 
increasingly worried over rationing 
and queueing problems. Planning 
meals has become a major operation, 
and now with the announcement that 
not only is bread to be darker but 
that it must be used sparingly every- 
one feels that the food crisis is great- 
er than ever before. 


Fewer Animal Foods 


Housewives are not so much dis- 
turbed by the news that they must 
now eat darker bread as by the fact 
that the higher extraction rate will 
result in less feedingstuffs for live- 
stock and poultry which will, they 
are told, result in shorter supplies 
of bacon, eggs and poultry. A storm 
of protest greater than any that was 
raised during the dark days of the 
war broke out when the Ministry 
of Food announced that supplies of 
dried eggs were to be stopped and 
that there would be fewer shell eggs. 
This made housewives who have chil- 
dred to feed desperate. 

“We recognize that all importing 
countries will have to make heavy 
sacrifices,” Sir Ben Smith has told 
Parliament. “Our own reduction can- 
not be met out of the stocks held in 
this country, which have been pro- 
gressively reduced since D-Day to the 
lowest point consistent with the main- 
tenance of distribution. The stocks 





FORBIDDEN BREAD — It is rare 
that pictorial evidence of the actual 
turnover of a black market com- 
modity to the buyer is available. This 
scene in the railway station in Milan, 
Italy, shows a young boy selling black 
market white bread to three eager 
customers. Despite efforts of the 
Italian police, the market in white 
bread continues, 


now in this country are not any more 
than a working stock and contain 
no reserve element.” 

When asked if anybody besides the 
British was able to take a cut, Sir 
Ben replied that every importing 
country in the world was taking— 
or rather had taken—a cut. 

Reporting upon his conference with 
President Truman in Washington, Sir 
Ben said the President could not 
have been more sympathetic or un- 
derstanding. He said the United 
States would do its utmost to make 
more wheat available for the rest of 
the world to share. 

Replying to a query as to what 
contribution America was mak- 
ing to the global war against 
hunger, Sir Ben said: “That is a 
delicate question. America is a 
sovereign country and it can do 
what it likes. There is no ra- 
tioning there.” 


Millers Philosophical 


Millers, although disappointed at 
the news, took it rather philosophi- 
cally. An official of the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers 
stated that while the industry regret- 
ted the necessity, it recognized that 
the. higher extraction rate was inevit- 
able if starvation in Europe and 
other parts of the world was to be 
avoided. Bread would inevitably be 
darker, but it was hoped that the 
quality would be better than that of 
1942-43. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ENGLISH FARMERS URGED 
TO GROW MORE WHEAT 
London, Eng.—Tom Williams, Min- 

ister of Agriculture, speaking at a 

meeting of farmers and farm work- 

ers at Norwich on Jan. 26, said: 

“This year we are not serving com- 
pulsory directions on farmers to grow 
wheat, but we still want plenty of 
wheat to be grown. The target acre- 
age for 1946 is somewhat larger than 
the 1945 crop, since sowings for last 
year’s crop were reduced by bad 
weather. 

“But unless a good deal of spring 
wheat is sown, I fear we are going 
to be a long way short of our target. 
In view of the strain that. is-going to 
be put on the world’s food resources 
next winter, this is a serious matter. 
I once again ask all farmers, in spite 
of alternative attractions, to sow as 
much spring wheat as possible. 

“There is, as you all know, a seri- 
ous world shortage of feedingstuffs 
and we cannot expect it to be sub- 
stantially relieved until at least two 
more world harvests have come and 
gone. I dislike rationing just as 
much as you do, but I cannot see ra- 
tioning of feedingstuffs coming to an 
end for some time to come. 

“Both the Minister of Food and I 
fully realize how desirable it is to 
increase supplies of feedingstuffs as 
soon as the opportunity arises. But 
nothing I have said must be taken 
to mean that there is the least bit 
less necessity for livestock farmers 
to make and keep themselves as self- 
sufficient as possible in feedingstuffs 
for their animals.” 





SALE OF PASTRY AGAIN 
FORBIDDEN IN FRANCE 


London, Eng.—A_ report from 
France dated Jan. 24 announced that 
as from that date the making and 
selling of fancy cakes in France had 
again been prohibited. Permission 
to make and sell them was granted 
at the time of the elections last Oc- 
tober. Hitherto, pastry cooks had 
been able to sell such wares only on 
the black market. ' 

The authorities, in withdrawing 
permission, admitted that the amount 
of flour and sugar used was not 
large, but suggested that it was im- 
provident for pastries to be sold when 
bakers had not sufficient bread for 
the population. 

To what lengths the disputes in 
legislative quarters in France might 
have been carried respecting the food 
supply question no one can tell, had 
not the sudden resignation of Gen. 
De Gaulle given the French govegn- 
ment something more urgent to oc- 
cupy their attention. It is certain, 
however, that whoever takes over, 
will have to confine the breadstuffs 
imported to whatever tonnage is 
available and whatever supplies are 
obtainable. 

It is likely, too, that M. Gouin 
will be irritated, as no doubt Gen. De 
Gaulle was, to know that the people 
of France are really short of meat, 
fats, etc., and that bread is not only 
rationed but also at a lower rate 
than under the former rationing 
scheme, while from the zones of oc- 
cupation reports come that the food 
supply position is better than in 
France. In fact, after having been 
liberated for more than a year, 
France’s food supply seems to have 
become worse. 

The position is so acute there that 
J. G. Gardiner, Canadian Minister 
of Agriculture, cabled the Canadian 
Wheat Board to increase immediate 
supplies of wheat to France by 2,- 
500,000 bus when he returned from 
a visit to that country last week. 
Mr. Gardiner stated that he found 
the French working classes in a bad 
way. “They have no white bread,” 
he said, ‘and seem to have forgotten 
how to smile.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHORTAGE OF FLOUR 
REPORTED IN CEYLON 


London, Eng.—According to a cable 
received from Columbo, Ceylon, the 
flour ration in Ceylon was halved on 
Jan. 23 owing to the shortage of 
supplies. An exchange of wheat, of 
which the island has plenty, for flour 
from India is being negotiated. It 
is also stated that a cargo of wheat 
from Australia may be diverted to 
India to assist the exchange. 

This report of the shortage of flour 
comes as rather a surprise, since a 
recent report from Australia an- 
nounced that in November, 17,962 
tons of flour were exported, mainly 
to Ceylon. 
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BIXOTA 
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PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
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industry have made, we will never be 
able to hold our heads above water 
in the tide and flow of the channel 
of the future. 

It might be advantageous for us 
to look at these wartime gains for 
a moment, for they give us a guide 
to future operation. From the stand- 
point of results or need there is only 
one essential difference between war 
operation and postwar operation. In 
war operation, the national crisis 
creates the volume and the govern- 
ment forces or regulates the effi- 
ciency. In postwar operation indus- 
try must create its own volume and 
regulate its own wastefulness. 

Therefore, studying wartime oper- 
ation provides the guide for what 
might be done for the future. So 
let’s see what benefits the baking 
industry did gain during the war pe- 
riod. Here they are: 

1. More profit for us.—No one will 
deny that we all made more money 
for ourselves. As a matter of fact 
even today our profit picture is still 
10% over prewar on a 100-lb basis. 

2. More money for our suppliers.— 
As long as we secured our share we 
don’t care if someone else got some- 
thing. So let’s look at the ingre- 
dient cost record. According to 
ABA, we paid 53% to our suppliers 
for our ingredients. That means we 
gave the farmers and the food con- 
verters $1.12 more per 100 Ibs than 
we used .to, to improve their pros- 
perity, and since they were in turn 
also our customers, their buying 
power to purchase our goods was in- 
creased that much. 

3. We paid more for labor.—Alto- 
gether, we gave labor 31% more for 
producing a -pound of bread. We 
paid bakers 13% more per hour. We 
paid wrappers 31% more per hour, 
and gave them both more hours. 
We paid salesmen about the same 
commission but gave them a boost in 
take-home pay. Remember, all labor 
is our customers. It buys our goods 
as well as the goods produced by the 
others who buy our goods. So cer- 
tainly paying labor more, while mak- 
ing more ourselves, is a war-gain 
worth preserving. 

4. We kept the price to the con- 
sumer down.—While you were doing 
all this—getting more money into 
the farmer’s pocket and in the la- 
borer’s jeans to enable them to buy 
more—you also kept the price of 
your products down to only 8% over 
prewar. Thereby again you made a 
contribution to the newer economy. 
You made your product cheap—to 
keep it within reach of more buyers 
—to enable them to buy it and have 
money left to buy other things.. 

Repeating, then, these were in- 
dustry’s wartime gains: more money 
paid to farmers and workers, building 
more steady customers, low prices 
maintained for consumers, resulting 
in higher volume and finally more 
profits.to the baker. All worked in 
a circle to help each other. All were 
made possible by two very simple 
things: 

1: Volume brought on by war. 

2. Savings forced on distribution by 
government. 


Ways to Preserve Wartime Gains 


If therefore we can only preserve 
those two things in the postwar era 
we should then be able to preserve 
these benefits likewise. To do that 
there are four things we have to do: 

1. Make better bread. 


2. Make better bread cheaper. 

3. Sell bread better. 

4. Create a broader want for better 
bread. 

Let’s talk about them separately: 


We Have to Make Bread Better 


For 20 years I’ve sat in on produc. 
tion meetings and I heard everyone 
come to the same conclusion. Yet 
year after year it seems to me the 
a bread you turn out gets windier, 

* puffier, more “chemically” pure, 
and less flavorsome. I honestly do 
not think that America will eat the 
volume of baked goods she is con. 
suming now, if the product in post. 
war time is no better than what we 
served before the war. To maintain 
the volume we need means that sell- 
ing has to begin back in the mixing 
room and carry through to the con- 
sumer’s. table. And I mean that. | 
feel that bakery production men have 
to elevate the level of their profes. 
sion, and the standard of the men 
they employ. They. will have to get 
new sights on what is quality of 
product. It seems to me that a 
consummated, satisfied sale, and not 
bloom or appearance, will be the first 
point in scoring products. We've 
talked about this elusive quality of 
product long enough—the time has 
come for us to produce it. For only 
by making better products can we 
maintain higher consumption. 


We’ve Got to Make Better Bread 
Cheaper 


Someone is surely going to pin 
my ears back on that one—but I 
mean it. By “cheaper” I do not nec- 
essarily mean—a lower cost formula. 
y) I don’t mean to cut out the milk 

¢ and sugar or whatever you be- 
lieve makes bread “quality.” Put 
anything you want in your bread. I 
do mean that if we are going to 
maintain America’s high consump- 
tion and if we are going to sell 
and distribute the output of which 
our factories are capable, the more 
efficiently we produce and sell it, the 


‘lower the price at which we lay it 


down on the consumer’s table, the 
greater our chances of getting by. 

The pity of all bakery management 
today is that too few of us are think- 
ing of how much can we reduce the 
cost of the job to the housewife and 
too many of us are dwelling on how 
many further frills and furbelows we 
can add to make that cost higher. 
Scores and scores of our bakers in 
America are buying with all their 
might and main to build a case his- 
tory for more price. Too many of 
us spend more time trying to out- 
guess our competitor than we do 
trying to reduce our own inefficiency. 

Bakers’ wartime experience in the 
South, for example, has proved that 
bread consumption is largely a mat- 
ter of economics. So-called low 
bread consumers have shown that 
when they have the money in their 
pockets they throw away the biscuit 
and corn pans and eat the bakers’ 
products gladly and freely. 

Not only must you bake better 
products and get them to your con- 
sumers as cheaply as possible, but 
(and here’s where I need a_ body- 
guard) you’ve got to pay more money 
to your help while doing it. 

The industrialists in America who 
have operated on the principle that 
America’s workers are also America’s 
customers have never gone wrong. It 
never hurt any industry to pay more 
money to its customers. 

A low wage rate or a low take- 
home pay is seldom an indicator of 
a low production cost. In New Eng- 
land, for example, the bakers’ aver 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








#% % ® Members of the flour milling 
fraternity seem inclined at this writ- 
ing to trace the 80% extraction her- 
ring to Henry Wallace. Happy 
Harry is considered to be more or 
less innocently ignorant of what it’s 
all about. As for Clinton Anderson, 
who smacked down the ears of the in- 
dustry as no one ever before has ven- 
tured to do in such a grand and thor- 
oughgoing manner, he is looked upon 
merely as the stooge who had the 
dirty job to do. * * ® The gene- 
alogical line of 80% extraction is 
traced even farther back than Henry 
Wallace, of course; there is a trans- 
atlantic strain showing Sir Ben 
Smith, British minister of food, as 
a grandsire, and Secretary of State 
Byrnes as sort of a maternal ances- 
tor of the same generation, but on 
the colonial shore. ® # % The nutri- 
tional fraternity and sorority folks 
are miffed, too. They haven’t been 
consulted anywhere along the line. 
Such nutritional dope as has been 
allowed on the Washington scene 
has come from the inner sanctuaries 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
where there is a perpetual fire burn- 
ing at the altar of branny bread. 
The National Research Council’s 
views were not asked. No one both- 
ered to explore the opinions of the 
Food and Nutritional Board. * * * 
Already the newspapers are being 
flooded with benign “you’ll-like-it” 
and “it’s-good-for-you-because” liter- 
ature from the capital. The flood 
seems to have hit the eastern press 
first, and may not find quite so much 
welcome in the wheat belt, where 
nutritionists have already spotted 
a lot. of downright misstatements of 
fact in such early government re- 
leases as have come their way. # % * 
The Secretary jof Agriculture was 
heard to complain to one of the mill- 
ers who made that sad safari to 
Washington last week that he was 
pretty nearly beat out by the lack 
of give and take in the nation’s cap- 
ital. The milling delegation, how- 
ever, seemed long on take, and that 
must have freshened him up nicely. 


PRAISE FOR A PROPHET.—Carl- 
ton D. McKenzie, president of the 
Millers National Federation, is not 
one of those prophets who are scrip- 
turally reputed to be unhonored among 
their own countrymen. Recently the 
editor of the Daily Reporter, pub- 
lished at Coldwater, Mich., about 10 
miles from the home of Mr. McKen- 
zie, wrote in high praise of his miller- 
neighbor’s great and continuing ac- 
tivities in behalf of the flour milling 
industry. After reciting at some 
length the list of recent and current 
huddles with millers and officials in 
which Mr. McKénzie has participated, 
and some of his many dashings hither 
and yon, the editor concludes with 
this accolade: 

“Mr. McKenzie was the first small 
town miller ever to be elected presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. While it was a signal honor 
that was conferred upon our neighbor 


By Carroll K. Michener 


and friend, it certainly was not an 
empty one. He has had to face—and 
battle—some of the most complex 
problems arising within his industry 
since the close of the first World 
War. The manner in which he is 
grappling with the wheat problem is 
further evidence of how America is 
endeavoring to solve many of its 
postwar perplexities by going to .the 
grass roots for guidance.” 


Wheat can be kept for as long as 
22 years and still make good bread, 
according to scientists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

e®e@ ®@ 


FOUR MOTTOES.—A letter from 
F. W. Rudolph, a Vancouver, B. C., 
grain dealer, brings us the news of 
the recent death, aged 86, of his 
brother, H. B. Rudolph, a grain and 
flour importer of Manchester, Eng- 
land. More than half a century ago 
the name of Rudolph began appear- 
ing in the news and advertising pages 
of The Northwestern Miller. The 
brothers formerly were associated in 
business. F. W. writes: 

“At one time (prior to 1900) my 
brother and I did quite a trade in 
Pillsbury’s Best flour and frequently, 
with the finest grades of Manitoba 
wheat being scarce, our chief buyers 





The Cover Picture 





Waiting in a Pacific Coast ware- 
house for a ship to carry it overseas 
is this neatly sacked and stacked 
wheat. It is part of the great allot- 
ment of 225,000,000 bus set aside 
from the rapidly emptying granary 
of the United States for the feeding 
of peoples impoverished by war and 
thus in long-time purview facilitat- 
ing the construction of a realistic 
foundation for. world peace. Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
are counted upon to furnish 35,000,- 
000 bus of the grand total. Aside 
from a large part of the Pacific 
Coast movement bulk shipment will 
be possible since foreign port facili- 
ties fortunately have been sufficient- 
ly rehabilitated to make this possible. 








were the local Lancashire millers 
who blended it into their own flour. 
I remember our dealing in D’Arblay’s 
which was a French flour put up in 
the astonishing weight of 290 Ibs 
per sack. 

“When the plansifter was adopted 
in the Budapest zone, the flour, made 
from the hard wheats grown in the 
watershed of the Theiss River, was 
in great favor with Lancashire bak- 
ers. However, there was a snag, in 
that oranges and lemons loaded at 
Palermo scented the flour and if the 
market dropped considerably it would 


seem the flour was scented until they . 


could buy it in at a fresh contract 


price. This was quite a joke, rather 
than an actual fact. When the plan- 
sifter was adopted in England, 


Thomas, Parkinson & Sons, Doncas- 
ter, came out with a ‘lofty’ ground 
flour called Kohnioor, and somehow 
the processes or some exceptional 
milling ability produced a product 
which felt very gritty and took a 
remarkable amount of water com- 
pared to less modern mills’ flour. 
This was in 280-lb sacks; however, 
shortly after 1900 the flour ware- 
house men and the cartage men re- 
fused to carry packages above 140 
Ibs in flour. 

“My brother’s four mottoes in 
business were: ‘Never buy what you 
cannot pay for,’ ‘Never sell what you 
haven’t got,’ ‘Always be approach- 
able to every broker who comes along 
if his news is carefully garnered,’ and, 
finally, ‘Always try to let the other 
fellow live alongside of you so don’t 
drive too hard a bargain, but trust to 
speculation to make you money.’” 


It is now disclosed that, through 
an experimental pilot plant built in 
England, considerable progress was 
made during the war in the feeding 
of yeast protein, which went into 
consumption on a large scale in the 
form of yeast cake, meat pies, etc. 
It was found to be effective nutri- 
tionally and good stuff to eat. The 
government appears to have been all 
set to manufacture edible yeasts, but 
doubt arose as to whether plants and 
labor could be spared, and as to 
whether the necessary carbohydrates 
to go along with the yeasts could be 
imported. Consequently, government- 
sponsored factories were built in 


‘Jamaica and India, and now are com- 


ing into production. 
e@e°e@ 


FULL TEXT OF A DIGEST CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.—From the February 
number of Reader’s Digest: ‘White 
bread is more easily digested [than 
whole wheat bread]; made with milk 
solids and enriched flour, it is an im- 
portant source of minerals, vitamins, 
carbohydrates and calories. Whole 
grain breads contain valuable ele- 
ments of the original grain plus 
coarse fiber that may aid elimination; 
but coarse fibers are not well toler- 
ated by sensitive digestive tracts. 
Both kinds of bread: are perfectly 
wholesome foods. . . . Whether tak- 
en in food or capsules, specific vita- 





February 19, 1945 





mins are chemiCally identical. Many 
foods, however, probably contain vita. 
mins not as yet identified—plus other 
elements essential to good nutrition, 
Synthetic vitamins are at best sup. 
plementary.” 





* * 


Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

About a year ago we had some rather 
choleric correspondence with you over you; 
editorial bias against the kind of breaq 
most commonly produced by commercia| 
bakers. It is a pleasure to write a more 
amiable sequel in reaction to some of the 
content of your February, 1946, nuniber, 
on page 84 of which we find what appears 
to us to be a fair and accurate statement 
with respect to the refative nutritiona) 
values of whole wheat bread and of white 
bread. We like also what you have to 
say about synthetic vitamins on the same 
page, and would appreciate your permis. 
sion to reproduce these statements. 

Cordially yours, 
The Northwestern Miller, 


* * 









Dear Mr. Michener: 

It is nice to know that we have finally 
succeeded in printing a statement about 
bread that pleases you! 

There will be no objection to your quot. 
ing the paragraphs on bread and on vita- 
mins contained in “Tall Tales About Food” 
in our February issue. Proper credit should, 
of course, be given to Today’s Woman and 
to The Reader’s Digest. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD A. LYNCH 
Associate Editor, 


Seems a bit corny or something 
to be chafing thus lightly in the 


presence of death, but the obituary SP 
column of the morning paper bright. 
ened us with the sorrowful news MINN 


that Mr. Wheat’s surviving sister is 
Mrs. Durum. It positively would 
have been stimulating to see the so- 
ciety page headline when Miss 66 
Wheat was married. (Attention Mr. H 
George R. Stewart, author of “Names 
on the Land.” ) 


WHERE GO THE SACKS.—They 
have their sack troubles over in 
Britain, too, and it bursts out in 
rhyme (here it inspires no poesy but 
only prose profanity). Sample from 
Milling: 
The Jute Controller has ordained 

No sack must ever be retained, 


But promptly shot and re-consigned 
To the rightful owner or you’ll be fined. 


= 


that 
stooc 


But, notwithstanding all our care, 
When we want sacks, they’re never there. 
I think they go (this thought’s sublime!) 
Where flies go to in winter time. 


We feel that any policy that might 
hinder or endanger the free importa- 
tion of food supplies into this coun- 
try will ultimately imperil its very 
existence.—Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 








- Keturn 
of the Crackpot 


Imposition of war bread upon the 
American people in time of peace has 
roused up the branny faddists, more 
or less dormant since enrichment of 
white bread was accomplished. Typi- 
cal current outburst: 


“To Heck With White Flour” 

To the Editor of the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal: Indeed, let us give ou! 
wheat and four to the starving. 
That would save both them and 4s. 
Our commercial white bread is a dé 
ceit. Animals won’t eat it. We 












humans eat some and waste the rest. Le 
In ordinary restaurants more than all 
half the white bread goes into the 
a A 
garbage can where it belongs. : 4 
I vote for denying our commercial wi 
bakers any flour. Let them make 
i 1 saw- 
~_ stuff out of corn silk or FISHER- 
ust, . 
Minneapolis P. H. Ferber. a 
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a 4d DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 


BIA-CLUTEN 










A new development 
swe f Which greatly ex- 
~~ tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


| The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 


















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
MINNBSBSOTA 


& AKG Oe. ee 








“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City. Mo. 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON.... 


RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the’'Best*Rye‘Flour” 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Weare always ready te. fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas Ci 
Southern Elevator 
Sea 


ty 
Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all. roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
[883-35 > Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








A CME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





J. M. CHILTON, a. Costin Dept. : 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














66 Cremo’’:: Just the cream Crookston Milling Cs Company 


of hard wheat. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Better Bread 





(Continued from page 34.) 

age wage scale is 18c, or 26%, more 
per hour than in the South. Yet 
because an average bakery worker 
in New England will turn out 210 
lbs per hour against the southerners’ 
146, the net cost for labor in New 
England is only 90c per 100 lbs as 
compared with $1.02 in the South. 
In other words, while northeastern 
labor earns 26% more it still turns 
‘out bread 10% cheaper. 

If all industry, everywhere, could 
do that would not the higher take- 
home pay make more customers and 
better customers of our labor? We 
must remember that the great poten- 
tial buying power is in the masses. 
If America is going to sell and con- 
sume the tremendous output which it 
is now capable of producing, it must 
get bakers’ bread into the backwoods 
and bathtubs into the sticks. 

And it is a major responsibility of 
management to teach labor how to 
be capable and worthy of earning 
more. We all know that merely pay- 
ing these southern bakers the same 
rate as New England is not going 
to get them to turn it out at New 
England rate. But teaching them 
how to turn it out, recognizing that 
it’s worth more when they do, is one 
of the great responsibilities of man- 
agement in this new era and an 
essential of making better products 
cheaper so we may create more cus- 
tomers for all products. 

I could spend a page on this sub- 
ject alone. Yet I am not going to 
give it more than a mention. I have 
already explained that America is at 

the most important economic 
¢ crossroads in her history. The 
conclusions we drew earlier must be 
obvious. If we are going to sell the 
output of these expanding bakeries 
and of these great new plants we are 
building, we, like America’s industry 
as a whole, must solve our problem 
by throwing away our horse-and- 
buggy thinking on distribution and 
sales and streamlining the hell out 
of it. 

I could tell you 50 things wrong 
with your sales departments. Your 
sales managers are weak and out of 
date. Your supervisors are weaker. 
Your. salesmen are new and un- 
trained. Your training methods are 
outmoded. Your selection methods 
are worse. Your efforts are all di- 
rected to out-thwarting competition. 

Not one out of 10 plants has an 
effective market control system. The 
1.Q. of too many so-called bakery 
sales managers is too low to under- 
stand one and their executive ability 
too weak to establish and follow-up on 
one. I think if we.were rated among 
other selling organizations in Amer- 
ica, we’d be so hopelessly near the 
bottom that it wouldn’t be funny. 
And if we think we are going to fit 
in the newer economy with that kind 
of ox-cart we frankly have another 
guess coming. If bakery sales man- 
agement would really put on its long 
pants, it alone would find the “eco- 
nomic solution to volume decline.” 

Successful bakery distribution be- 
gins with good quality at one end 
of the line and consumer education at 
the other. The one thing that dif- 
4 ferentiates America from all the 

e rest of the world is that we are 
really and truly a complete democ- 
racy of the consumer. It makes no 
difference what you or I have to pro- 
duce or what we have to sell, in the 
final analysis it is Mrs. Consumer 
who is going to decide whether or 
not it will be bought. She’s an inter- 


esting housewife—this Mrs. Consum- 
er. She doesn’t mind being sold, in 
fact, she likes it. She listens to 
everyone’s story, she weighs and she 
decides. 

In the economic growth of Amer- 
ica we have called this business of 
giving Mrs. Consumer the informa- 
tion which she needs to weigh her 
decision Advertising, and the growth 
of advertising and the need for it 
has become greater and greater as 
America’s productive capacity grew 
and grew. 

Now that America’s productive ca- 
pacity has definitely outstripped its 
selling capacity, the need of the func- 
tion of advertising becomes very 
much greater. 

That’s why I again find fault with 
the conclusion that there is no eco- 
nomic way to stop bakery volume 
decline. 

Believe it or not, America is just 
beginning to discover advertising. 
That may give some of us a laugh 
who perhaps have been trying to 
catch a little music edgewise or some 
entertainment between radio spots 
on the old Stromberg-Carlson. But 
I mean it. New, streamlined, scien- 
tific and powerful advertising of the 
future will sell and move the output 
of this tremendous producing ma- 
chine. It will have to—the consumer 
expects it and wants it. It works. 
It sells good. 

Now, if ever there is a place where 
the bakery industry is rocking along 
on an ox-cart, it’s in the field of ad- 
vertising and mass selling. If you 
don’t believe me, just pick up a col- 
lection of bakery newspaper ads any 
given week in America. For origin- 
ality, beauty and salesmanship the 
majority will probably not outclass 
the local barber or tailor shop. The 
average baker’s idea of good advertis- 
ing and mass selling in this advanced 
era still is a picture of his wrapper 
and a slogan. 

We have much to learn in selling 
Mrs. Consumer en masse both indi- 
vidually as bakers and collectively as 
an industry. We rank miles behind 
the meat, dairy, candy, fruit and 
even the laundry industries. 

In the competition of tomorrow— 
and in the fulfillment of its destiny 
to help American prospects by mov- 
ing America’s output of goods—no 
industry can fall down in its knowl- 
edge and use of mass education. 
There is much that we can do 
through more intelligent advertising 
in creating a broader want for better 
bread. Take a simple field like pies 
or sweet goods. Properly organized 
mass advertising on pies alone would 
quadruple the consumption in 10 
years, just as we’ve done it in dough- 
nuts. On cake—unless we soon get 
busy to tell the housewife that we 
bake it—we are going to discover, 
instead of her coming to our shop 
when she is tired of “doing her own” 
that the dry mix people have stolen 
the market under our very noses. 

In conclusion, then, I say this: 
Back in your own hearts, you bakers 
secretly do not believe there is eco- 
nomic decline. Either that, or you 
are just blind to modernizing, im- 
proving and enlarging your plants. 
But you are doing that. Back in 
your own hearts you must then real- 
ize that the volume to keep those 
bigger bakeries busy will not come 
from Santa Claus. 

You'll still have to go out to get 
it—that means selling. And in this 
new era, instead of beginning at the 
truck, sales will begin at mixer be- 
cause to do it we have to make 
bread better, make it cheaper, sell it 
more intensively and build more cus- 
tomers for it. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF Mi LLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
















VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
maritime| MILLED" 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 








AN 
Won VA 
SAWING COMPNNT 


mere 
Chamoe' oh Com 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 





Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


ae 











Bowersock Mills & Power(o. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DaILY 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - missouR! | 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 22.) 


required enrichment level. - Since dis- 
tributors sell the largest part of 
flour used by small bakers, this law 
virtually made them the enforcement 
policemen for the statute. 

Certainly there is no quarrel with 
the enrichment law, but distributors 
should not be expected to be vulner- 
able for all mistakes that may be 
made by their customers, and the 
same applies to mills selling to the 
smaller trade. Through the co-op- 
eration of millers and distributors, a 
suggestion was made that a certifi- 
cate covering a whole year’s period, 
under which the baker would agree 
to enrich his bread and rolls made 
from unenriched flour, should be ac- 
ceptable. At this writing the cer- 


tificate has not been officially ap-. 


proved, but all indications are that 
it will be. Certainly it should be 
from the standpoint of bakers, mill- 
ers and distributors. 


Family Flour Survey 
) 


One of the most frequently dis- 
cussed subjects in the flour distribut- 
ing industry relates to the amount of 
family flour used annually in this 
country. It is known that a decline 
occurred during the war years, and 
various estimates, some reasonably 
correct, have been made as to its 
usage. However, definite figures are 
lacking. 

Consequently, distributors are glad 
to know that the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus is planning to make such a sur- 
vey for the calendar year 1945. The 
Millers National Federation has been 
particularly active in urging that 
such a survey be made. While the 
information thus gained will prob- 
ably have no effect upon the trend of 
the flour distributing industry, never- 
theless it will enable distributors and 
millers to know more specifically the 
volume of flour being sold to this 
trade, and to govern their sales plans 
accordingly. 


Slow Deliveries 
0 


Flour distributors are still con- 
fronted with extremely slow deliv- 
eries, and offerings from mills are 
insufficient to meet their needs. This 
appears to be another one of those 
unfortunate positions in which dis- 
tributors find themselves. The un- 
fortunate part of it is that the sit- 
uation is the fault of neither mills 
nor distributors themselves, and for 
which an immediate answer seems 
possible, 

We know of many mills which are 
doing their best to meet their dis- 
tributors’ needs, and a few which do 
not seem to be so concerned about 
this problem. It is, however, a most 
serious one, and affects ultimate buy- 
ers as well as distributors. It is true 
that it cannot last indefinitely, but 
while it does exist it requires the 
closest possible attention on the part 
of mills. Ultimately the domestic, 
day-to-day business will again be the 
backbone of the milling industry, a 
fact which is recognized by the ma- 
jority of millers. Then millers will 
urgently need the services of the 
flour distributing industry. At the 
moment distributors need the fullest 
Possible co-operation from millers. 











For Distributor’s Profits .. . 


SILVER MIST 


There is a swing back to family flour sales. 
With Silver Mist as your flour department 
leader, you will have a fast start to bigger 
sales ahead. 














Southeastern Sales Oe CTI RT T ABARGER MILLS “2, Sites Seles Ofte 


808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 





SALINA, KANSAS 











LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT « MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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“Cweet Cream” | | Marsh & McLennan 


66 ” Chi New York 
V ery Best icago mica ew Yor | 
Quality Flours 


@ 
W. J « JENNISON co. Tran sportation 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Insurance on Flour 








Against All Risks 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 
‘Transit 
> > 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 4 
Quality Flours 
Correspondents in American 
Mill at Sales Office and Foreign Ports 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


A. 














; Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Bakery and Family Flours 


Grain Co., Inc. SAXONY MILLS 


Line country houses in five states 
Cermiasd homes at Kasses Chip and 6. Joseph ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Kansas City, Mo. Our 97th Year 
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Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 









“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

























FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 



























DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
















MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST. . 












FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 





TheJ.C, Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 





King Milling Company 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
_ Eastern Buyers 


_ ‘Ens ‘Miura Co.; ‘Tien, Kan. 














Students Are Taught to Work Efficiently and Neatly in Small Compact Quarters 
at Seattle’s Edison Vocational School. 





Vocational Training 





(Continued from page 18.) 
tail bakeries. Students work from 
carefully tested and presented for- 
mulas. Special emphasis is given to 
correct and professional methods of 
executing their assignment. 


Mr. Airhart insists, ‘We use short 


cuts and cut out the superficial. Our 
students are taught to make a break- 
down of their job and then are shown 
how to follow instructions. We show 
them how and let them do it them- 
selves. After their training here at 
school, our students can hold down 
a job in any high-speed shop.” 

Each school day students produce 
—for sale—white and whole wheat 
bread, sweet dough variants, pies, 
cakes, cookies and other pastries. 
During his course the student has a 
chance to produce the same product 
several times. 

Now that the emergency created 
by the war has passed, the same 
streamlined approach is maintained 
but opportunity is afforded to present 
more background subject matter, 
such as a more detailed analysis and 
study of—(1) Baking ingredients— 
shortening, flour, yeasts, sweetening 
agents and flavors; (2) Technical 
terms— Shop-talk and scientific ter- 
minology; (3) Bakery plant layout 
—equipment, fuels, departments and 


_ (4) Management — advertising, ac- 


counting, selling and personnel. 
Edison instructors, working from 




















Each Step in -the- Baking Procedure 





an approved course outline, are es- 
pecially enthusiastic about using 
visual aids like films, charts and still 
pictures. They also utilize notebook 
technique, demonstrations, field trips, 
trade ‘magazines and speakers from 
the industry as part of the teaching 
procedure. 

A glance at the 1945-46 sched- 
ule for trade extension classes 
for the restaurant trades shows how 
closely the work is related to the 
needs of the industry. Especially in- 
teresting is the following course: 

Cake Decorating—(Cakes for spe- 
cial events). 

Instructor: 
6 to 10. 

Three teachers are responsible for 
baking. Each has been active in ad- 
ministrative work in widely different 
areas of the industry over a period of 
years. Jim Palucci, vice president 
for the Washington State baking en- 
gineers’ association, is in charge of the 
cake department of the Golden Rule 
Bakery, Seattle. Ernest Lussier, for- 
merly pastry chef at Kirkpatricks 
and the New Hotel Washington, 
Seattle. Ray Airhart, author, re- 
search man in baking formulas and 
plant layout, is an all-round produc- 
tion man of wide experience. 

Edison Vocational is a school for 
high school graduates. It is hoped 
that high schools will encourage 
their students showing interest and 
aptitude for baking to come to Ed- 
ison as a bridge between their school 
and work in the industry. In other 
localities a junior college might take 

(Continued on page 49.) 


Jim Palucci, Tuesday, 












‘Is Given Careful Analysis and Consideration. 
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Wheat-Flour Order Issued by USDA 


Washington, D. C. — The 
United States Department of 
Agriculture on Feb. 15 issued 
War Food Order No. 144, cov- 
ering wheat and wheat products. 

The regulation places the in- 
yentories of wheat of flour mill- 
ers and feed manufacturers un- 
der strict government regulation, 
requires a longer extraction of 
flour on the part of flour millers, 
and limits the use of wheat by 
feed manufacturers. 

The order took effect at 12:01 
am., E.S.T., Feb. 18. The flour 


extraction provisions become ef-. 


ES.T., 


fective at 12:01 a.m.,, 


March 1. 
The complete text of the order 


follows: 
vo ¥ 


WHEAT AND FLOUR 


The fulfillment of war requirements and 
requirements for the defense of the United 
States has resulted in a shortage in the 
supply of wheat and wheat products for 
defense, for private account, and for ex- 
port, and the following order is deemed 
necessary and appropriate in the public 
interest and to promote the national de- 
fense: 

1468.13. Distribution and Use of Wheat 
and Flour. 

(a) Definitions. 


(1) “Wheat” means any grain which, 
before the removal of dockage, consists of 
60% or more of wheat and not more than 
10% of other grains for which standards 
have been established under the provisions 
of the United States Grain Standards Act 
(7 U. 8S. ©. 71-87), and which, after the 
removal of dockage, contains not more 
than 50% of broken kernels of grain of 
any size. ‘‘Wheat’” shall not include emmer, 
spelt, einkorn, Polish wheat, and poulard 
wheat. 


(2) “Flour” means (i) flour from wheat, 
(ii) farina, or (iii) semolina, as defined 
in paragraphs (6), (13), amd (15) of Sec- 
tion 16 (a) of Revised Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 296 of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, as amended, or as it may be 
amended or revised from time to time. 

(3) “Mixed feed’’ means any feed manu- 
factured for sale for the feeding of live- 
stock or poultry. 


(4) “Excess wheat’? means all wheat in 
the inventory of a merchandiser or country 
shipper over and above the quantity needed 
to make deliveries on (i) export sales ap- 
proved as provided in paragraph (m) here- 
of, and (ii) orders from millers or mixed 
feed manufacturers who furnish 45-day in- 
ventory certificates as required by para- 
graph (k) hereof. 


(5) “Merchandiser” means .any person, 
other than a country shipper who buys and 
sells wheat on his own account. 


(6) “Country shipper’’ means any per- 
son who, at places other than terminal 
markets, is engaged in the business of 
purchasing wheat directly from farmers 
and storing and selling the same. 


(7) “Distributor” means any person, in- 
cluding a blender, engaged in the business 
of buying and selling, flour on his own 
account, 


(8) “Miller” means any person engaged 
inthe commercial manufacture of flour. 

(9) “Mixed feed manufacturer” means 
any person engaged in the commercial 
Manufacture of mixed feed. 


(10) “Food manufacturer’ means any 
Person, other than a brewer or a distiller, 
who uses wheat or flour in the commer- 
cial manufacture of edible products for 
human consumption, and includes but is 
hot limited to bakers, breakfast food manu- 
facturers, and manufacturers of spaghetti, 
macaroni and similar products. 


(11) “Inventory” means the total quan- 
tity of wheat or flour, as the case may 
be, owned and held in store, wherever 
located. 

(12) “Average daily grind’ means the 
total grind for the 90 calendar days, in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays, immediately 
Preceding the date of issuance of this 
order, divided by 90. 


(13) “Director’ means the director, 
Grain Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, serving the wheat loan pro- 
stam area in which the affected person 
is located. 

(14) “Person” means any individual, 
Partnership, association, business trust, cor- 
Poration, or any organized group of per- 
sons whether incorporated or not. 

(15) “Assistant administrator’ means the 
assistant administrator, for regulatory and 


marketing service work, Production and 
Marketing Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Use of Wheat in Mixed Feeds. 

(1) No mixed feed manufacturer shall, 
during the remainder, ef February and the 
calendar months indicated below, use wheat 
in the manufacture of mixed feeds, includ- 
ing grain base mixes, at a rate in excess 
of the following percentages of the month- 
ly average quantity of wheat so used dur- 
ing the period Dec. 1, 1945, to Jan. 31, 1946: 


Month— 
February and March, 1946 .......+++ 15% 
AOTE  B9NG sctacee ce ces ovine’ eoseee 10% 
Sa | ee ens an videvRte eee 
June and following months, 1946... 60% 


(2) No person shall use wheat in any 
form in making any mixture of grains 
for sale as an ingredient in the manu- 
facture of mixed feed. 


(c) Use of Flour in Mixed Feed. No 
person shall use flour in the manufacture 
of mixed feed unless such flour is unfit 
for human consumption. 


(d) Preference Orders. Any miller who 
has less than a 21-day inventory of wheat 
based upon average daily grind, and any 
mixed feed manufacturer who has less than 
a 21-day inventory of wheat based upon 
authorized use under paragraph (b) (1) 
hereof, may issue a written order which 
shall entitle him to preferred delivery as 
hereinafter provided. A preference order 
may be issued for a quantity of wheat not 
to exceed the greater of the following 
quantities: (1) one carload lot, or (2) a 
quantity necessary to bring the issuing 
person’s inventory of wheat up to a 30- 
day supply based upon average daily grind 
in the case of a miller, or authorized use 
under paragraph (b) (1) in the case of 
a mixed feed manufacturer. 

The issuing person shall name his sup- 
Plier upon the face of the order or state 
that he does not know of any specific 
supplier who can furnish the necessary 
amount of wheat. All preference orders 
shall be forwarded for approval to the 
director who shall, in accordance with 
the issuing person’s directions, transmit 
the preference order for execution or re- 
turn the same to the issuing person. Total 
preference orders outstanding at any one 
time in favor of the same issuing person 
shall not exceed the greater of the quanti- 
ties specified under (1) or (2) above. A 
preference order shall have incorporated 
therein or attached thereto a _ certificate 
in the following form: “The undersigned 
hereby certifies to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and to (name and 
address of supplier) that this certificate 
is furnished in order to obtain preferred 
delivery under War Food Order No. 144 
GE sicccesaees bushels of wheat, and that 
such quantity either represents one car- 
load lot, or will not increase the total 
stocks of wheat in store, wherever located, 
beyond the amount permitted under para- 
graph (d) of War Food Order No. 144. 
The above named supplier (has) (has not) 
agreed to furnish the above amount of 
wheat. 
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Any merchandiser who received a pref- 
erence order may transmit or pass the 
same on to his supplier. All preference 
orders shall be honored by merchandisers 
and country shippers in the following 
manner: 

(1) No merchandiser or country ship- 
per shall use excess wheat except to fill 
preference orders, provided that excess 
wheat may be delivered to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. pursuant to offers made un- 
der paragraph (e) hereof. 

(2) No merchandiser or country ship- 
per who owns or acquires excess wheat 
shall deliver any wheat on other than 
preference orders unless and until he has 
filled or offered to fill all preference orders 
received by him up to the iqmantity of ex- 
cess wheat on hand. , Jt ip ‘the intent of 
this provision that préferencé orders shall 
be filled ahead of contracts regardless of 
the delivery date of such contracts, as long 
as the merchandiser or country shipper 
has excess wheat on hand. 

(3) All merchandisers and country ship- 
pers shall, as shipping facilities become 
available, fill preference orders in the or- 
der in which received, All unfilled prefer- 
ence orders carried over from any pre- 
vious: week shall take priority over those 
received during subsequent weeks: provided, 
however, that the provisions of this para- 
graph (d) (3) shall be subject to any 
regulations or orders now in effect or which 
may hereafter be issued with respect to 
shipping priorities for export wheat, wheth- 
er for private account or for the account 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

(e) Offers of Excess Wheat to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. All excess wheat which 
a merchandiser or country shipper has on 
hand as of the close of market each week, 
for which such merchandiser or country 
shipper does not have preference orders, 
shall, beginning March 2, 1946, be of- 
fered to the director before noon of the 
following Monday for sale and delivery 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. A country 
shipper offering such wheat may indi- 
eate the merchandiser through whom he 
desires the transaction to be handled. All 
excess wheat so offered which has not 
been accepted within two days from the 
time of such offer shall continue to be 


held by the merchandiser or country ship- 
per as excess wheat. 

(f) Millers’ and Mixed Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Wheat Inventories. No miller or 
mixed feed manufacturer shall accept de- 
livery of wheat in any quantity which 
will cause his inventory of wheat, plus all 
quantities thereof bought to-arrive or with 
respect to which he has a contract to 
purchase, to exceed a 45-day supply based 
upon average daily grind in the case of 
a miller or authorized use under para- 
graph (b) (1) hereof in the case of a 
mixed feed manufacturer, provided, how- 
ever, that this paragraph (f) shall not ap- 
ply to usual or customary sales of wheat 
by a producer thereof who delivers such 
wheat by truck directly to a mill or eleva- 
tor attached thereto. (See (a) (4) and (e) ). 

(g) 1946 Crop Wheat Exemption. Wheat 
of the 1946 crop shall not be subject to 
any restriction under this order other 
than those contained in paragraph (1) 
entitled “extraction rate.” 

(h) Distributors’ Flour Inventories. No 
distributor shall, except for immediate re- 
sale for export, accept delivery of flour 
in any quantity which will cause his in- 
ventory of flour to exceed a 30-day supply 
based upon his average monthly deliveries 
of flour during the six preceding calendar 
months, 

(i) Food Manufacturers’ Wheat and 
Flour Inventories. No food manufacturer 
shall accept delivery of wheat or flour in 
any quantity which will cause his in- 
ventory of wheat or flour, respectively, to 
exceed his average monthly use of wheat 
or flour, respectively, during 1945. 

(j) Inventory Exemption—Carload Lots. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
order, and subject to the certificate re- 
quirement contained in paragraph (k) here- 
of, any person whose inventory of wheat 
or flour does not exceed the quantity per- 
missible under the applicable provision of 
this order, may accept delivery of one 
carload. 

(k) Inventory Certificates. No miller, 
mixed feed manufacturer, merchandiser, or 
food manufacturer shall accept delivery of 
wheat, no miller, distributor or food manu- 
facturer shall accept delivery of flour, 
and no person shall deliver wheat to a 
miller, mixed feed manufacturer, merchan- 
diser, or food manufacturer, or flour to a 
miller, distributor or food manufacturer, 
unless, at or before the time of delivery, 
the person who accepts delivery executes 
and furnishes to his supplier a certificate 
in the following form, provided, however, 
that this paragraph (k) shall not apply 
to usual or customary sales of wheat by 
a producer thereof who delivers such wheat 
by truck directly to a mill or elevator at- 
tached thereto: 

“The undersigned hereby certifies to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and to (mame and address’ of supplier) 
that he is familiar with the terms of 
War Food Order No. 144, that this certi- 
ficate is furnished in order to enable the 
undersigned to acquire (bushels) (pounds) 
of (wheat) (flour) to be delivered on or 
about........ esvoneses «++, and that the re- 
ceipt by him of such (wheat) (flour) will 
not increase his inventory beyond the 
range 9 permitted under War Food Order 

o. 144, 
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consists of less than 80% by weight of the 
cleaned wheat from which such flour is 
produced. 

(m) Export of Wheat. Any person who 
holds wheat for export or who purchases 
or contracts to purchase wheat for ex- 
port shall, prior to application for an ex- 
port license or, if such wheat is not at a 
port, prior to shipment to a port for éx- 
port, first offer such wheat-to the director 
for sale and delivery to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Any wheat offered to and not 
accepted by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
may be exported only under license issued 
by the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, after approval of 
such issuance by the director. Any per- 
son offering wheat may, at the time such 
offér is made, authorize the director or the 
order administrator to apply in such -per- 
son’s behalf to the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, for the 
issuance of an export license. 

Any wheat so offered which has not, 
within two days from the time of such 
offer, been accepted by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. or refused and autherized for 
export as above provided, shall continue to 
be held by a méerehandiser or country 
shipper as excess wheat. 

(n) Transfers Between Branches or De- 
partments. The transfer of wheat or flour 
between units, departments, branches, 
plants, or companies owned, controlled, or 
directed by the same person but engaged 
in separate activities as merchandisers, 
country shippers, millers, distributors, food 
manufacturers, or mixed feed manufactur- 
ers, shall constitute delivery and accept- 
ance of delivery within the meaning of 
this order. 

(o) Records and Reports. 

(1) Every miller shall on or before 
Feb. 28, 1946, mail a report to the direc- 
tor showing his avefage daily grind as 
defined in paragraph (a) (12) hereof. 


(2) Every mixed feed manufacturer shall, 
on or before Feb. 28, 1946, mail a report to 
the director showing the monthly average 
quantity of wheat used by him in the 
manufacture of mixed feed, including grain 
base mixes, during the period Dec. 1, 1945, 
to Jan. 31, 1946. 

(3) Every miller, mixed feed manu- 
facturer, and food manufacturer. shall, 
on or before Feb. 28, 1946, mail a report 
to the director showing the following, as 
of the effective date of the order: (i) 
wheat on hand on the premises (mill or 
mill elevator), (ii) wheat stored at other 
places, (iii) wheat under contract to pur- 
chase, (iv) wheat in transit, and (v) 
futures contracts for wheat. 

(4) All certificates executed under this 
order shall be retained for at least two 
years and shall, upon request, be submitted 
to the assistant administrator for exam- 
ination. All statements contained in such 
certificates shall be deemed representa- 
tions to an agency of the United States. No 
person shall be entitled to rely upon any 
such certificate if he knows or has reason- 
able cause to believe it to be false. 

(5) The assistant administrator shall be 
entitled to obtain such information from 
and require such reports and the keeping 
of such records by, any person, as may 
be necessary or appropriate, in his discre- 
tion, to the enforcement or administration 
of the provisions of this order, subject to 
approval by the Bureau of the Budget in 
accordance with the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942. 

(6) Every person subject to this order 
shall, for at least two years or for such 
period of time as the assistant admin- 
istrator may designate, maintain an ac- 
curate record of his milling of wheat, pro- 
duction of flour or mixed feed, and his 
transactions in these commodities. 

(p) Existing Contracts. The restrictions 
of this order shall be observed without re- 
gard to existing contracts or any rights 
accrued or payments made thereunder. 

(q) Audits and Inspections. The. as- 
sistant administrator shall be entitled to 
make such audits or inspections of the 
vooks, records and other writings, prem- 
ises, or stocks of wheat and flour, and 
to make such investigations as may be 
necessary or appropriate, in his discretion, 
to the enforcement or administration of the 
provisions of this order. 

(r) Petition for Relief From Hardship. 
Any person affected by this order who 
considers that compliance herewith would 
work an exceptional or unreasonable hard- 
ship on him may file a petition for re- 
lief with the order administrator. Petitions 
shall be in writing and shall set forth all 
pertinent facts and the nature of the re- 
lief sought. The order administrator may 
take any action with reference to such 
petition which is consistent with the au- 
thority delegated to him by the assistant 
administrator. If the petitioner is dis- 
satisfied with the actign7itaken by the 
order administrator, he may, by request 
addressed to the order adnifistrator, obtain 
a review of such action by the assistant 
administrator. After said‘review, the as- 
sistant administrator may take such action 
as he deems appropriate, which action 
shall be final. ; 

(s) Violations. Any person who violates 
any provision of this order may, in ‘ac- 
cordance with the applicable procedure, be 
prohib’ ‘from receiving, delivering or us- 
ing wheat and flour. Any person who 
wilfully violates. any provision of this order 
is guilty of a crime and may: be prose- 
cuted under any and all applicable laws. 
Civil action may also be instituted to en- 
force any liability or duty created by, or 
to enjoin any violation of, any provision 
of this order. 

(t) Delegation of Authority. The ad- 
ministration of this order and the powers 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture in so 
far as sueh powers relate to the admin- 
istration of this order, are hereby dele- 
gated to the assistant administrator. The 
assistant administrator is authorized to re- 
delegate to any employee of the United 
States Department of Agriculture any or 
all of the authority vested in him by 
this order. 


(u). Communications. All reports re- 
quired to be filed hereunder and all com- 
munications concerning this order shall, un- 
less otherwise provided, be addressed to 
the order administrator, War Food Order 
No. 144, Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, United States De- 
tg ag of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


(v) Territorial Scope. This order shall 
apply within the 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(w) Effective Date. Paragraph (1) of 
this order, entitled “extraction rate” shall 
become effective at 12.01 a.m., E.S.T., March 
1,.1946. All other provisions of this order 
shall become effective at 12:01 a.m., E. 8S. T., 
Feb. 18, 1946. 


Note: All reporting and record require- 
ments of this order have been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance 
with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


(BE. O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179; E. O. 9577, 
10 F. R. 8087.) 


Issued this 15th day of February, 1946. 
(8) J. B. HUTSON, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 











Frank Maranowski 


HEADS FLOUR CLUB — Frank Ma- 
ranowski, Eagle Roller Mill Co., was 
elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club at the annual luncheon 
meeting of the club held recently at 
the Hotel Roosevelt. James F. Sher- 
ry, Stanard-Tilton Division, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., was named vice 
president, and Frank C. Miller, Bay 
State Milling Co., was chosen secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


HONOR GUEST — Members of the 
sales organization of the Chase Bag 


Harold. W. Turner 


Co., Kansas City, recently gathered 
at the Kansas City Club to honor 
Harold W. Turner, Chase representa- 
tive, who has retired after almost 42 
years of active association with the 
company. Mr. Turner went to work 
as a salesman for the firm in April, 
1904, at Kansas City. He has been 
connected with the Kansas City 
branch continuously since that time 
and served as sales manager between 
1926 and 19382. Mr. Turner, who is 
well known by the feed and milling 











NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Moritz Milburn 


industry in the Kansas City area, 
states that he has just two hobbies 
—‘“selling bags and playing golf.” 


SEATTLE EXCHANGE HEAD — 
Moritz Milburn, president of the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, was elected president of the 
Merchants Exchange of Seattle in 
the election of the exchange held 
recently. B. B. Pelly was named 
vice president and E. J. Barrington 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. Ben 
D. Riley was re-elected manager and 
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Earl E. Dusenbery 


assistant secretary for the sixteenth 
consecutive year. 


RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT — Earl 
E. Dusenbery was unanimously re- 
elected president of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors at the 
annual meeting of the association 
held Jan. 22 in Des Moines. Leon 
Meyer was renamed vice president; 
Earl Klatt, secretary-treasurer, and 
Rex. A. Kleinhen, director. New di- 
rectors chosen were J. H. Wake and 
R. S. Wykle. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Miss Barbara Scheurer, secretary 
to H. W. Clements, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Bemis. Bro. Bag 
Co., was recently honor guest at a 
dinner given in celebration of her 
completion of 35 years of service to 
the company. 


Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of the 
Commander -Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is visiting the trade in 
the East. 

& 


Recent illnesses of Herman Steen, 
vice president, and Hill Clark, treas- 
urer, kept them absent several days 
from their duties at the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion but their recovery is almost 
complete. 

e 


Earl Fuqua, Little Rock, Ark., rep- 
resentative for Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., and R. H. Moran, Memphis 
répresentative for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., recently visited the trade 
in Nashville. 

& 


Cohen Williams, Jr., of Royal-Bar- 
ry-Carter Mills, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Sydney J. Teicher, New York flour 
brokér, recently visited the plant of 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis. 

2 


Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion include Charles Ritz, president, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
and Betty Sullivan, director of re- 


search, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., and Jess Smith, Associated Mill- 
ers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

* 


Fred Larsen, president of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, 
with Mrs. Larsen, is. spending a few 
weeks’ vacation at Hot Springs, Ark. 

® s 

Mark N. Mennel, president of Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, has returned 
from the recent millers’ conference 
in Washington, D. C., expressing the 
opinions that -all millers can make 
the 80% extraction flour, large mills 
can probably make the necessary 
changes quicker than small mills, and 
that there will probably be some 
difference in the quality of the prod- 
uct. 

s 


John F. Gerard, manager of the ele- 
vator and grain division of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. at Buffalo, during a 
recent New York business jaunt, vis- 
ited his friends on the Produce Ex- 
change floor. 

* 

Charles Ritz, president of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
recently made a. brief trip to his 
company’s New York offices. 

* 


F. P. Longeway, Jr., whose late fa- 
ther was connected with General 
Mills, Inc., for over 30 years, has 
joined the Osborne-MeMillan Eleva- 
tor Co., Minneapolis, upon release 





from the army air corps. Mr. Longe- 
way, who was also connected with 
General Mills, Inc., before entering 
the service, was released from the 
army with the rank of captain and 
spent his overseas duty in the South 
Pacific as a flyer. 
* 


August Denk, manager of the Min- 
neapolis plant of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, is in Atlanta, Ga., this 
week, attending a conference of the 
sales executives of the company. 

* 


H. H. Hanneman, auditor of Com- 
mander Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
on a Florida holiday, incidental to 
which he will make the acquaintance 
of a new grandchild, 

us @ 


Harold R. Tearse, vice president 
and general manager of the Searle 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, and presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
has been elected a director of the 
Northwestern National Bank. 


Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., has 
returned to Nashville from a business 
trip to Washington, D. C., in the in- 
terest of his association. 

* 


Fred L. Cobb of Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., who is chair- 
man of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, recently entertained the New- 
comers’ Club with feats of magic. A 
special invitation was extended to all 
arrivals to the city and to any for- 
mer “newcomers” to attend the Fred 


Cobb program, which is traditional 
with the club. 
¥ 


W. B. Lovvorn of Columbia, S. C., 
representative for Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
called on the trade in Virginia re- 
cently. 

* 


Morris Ableton, president of Puri- 
tan Mills, Atlanta, is spending two 
weeks at Miami Beach, Fla. 


Sara Elizabeth Greer, daughter of 
John L. Greer, president of Brown- 
Greer, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., was 
married recently to Lt.'\ James Ed- 
ward Vestal, AUS. 

& 


W. C. Baird of the Baird Broker- 
age Co., Nashville, has returned from 
a trip to New York, N. Y. 


Glenn Baum, Oklahoma City sales 
representative for the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Mrs. Baum and their two sons 
recently spent a week with his par- 
ents, P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and the elder Mrs. Baum. 

« 


J. R. Henderson, Atlanta, regional 
manager of bulk products for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
will leave for a visit to the home 
office on March 1, and on his return 
will attend the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers in Chicago, Woodrow Camp- 
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pell has joined the southeastern sales 

force of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., bulk 

division, to be located temporarily in 
tlanta. 

Bs * 

w. A. Swain, Atlanta representa- 
tive for the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., who underwent 
an operation several weeks ago, is 
now convalescing at his home, 2214 
Peachtree Road, N.W., Atlanta. It 
will probably be two weeks before 
Mr. Swain will visit the trade in his 
territory again. 














UNIFORM 


Ben M. Ferguson, son of T. Earl 


Ferguson of the Brackett Grain Co., . 


Fort Worth, having ended his ter- 
minal leave after five years in the 
army, has joined the Brackett firm. 
Enlisting as a private, he returned 
with the rank of captain, having 
served in New Guinea, the Admiralty 
Islands and the Philippines. 


Lt. Borge Nielsen has returned to 
Chicago after nearly five years in the 
service in the Pacific and European 
theaters. Before entering the army, 
Lt. Nielsen was with Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, in its export depart- 
ment. He has also been connected 
with the Decatur (Tll.) Milling Co. 
Mr. Nielsen, with his brother, will 
establish an import and export busi- 
ness at 141 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., styled Nielsen Bros. 


Harold L. Gray 


INDIANA DEALERS CONDEMN 
UNETHICAL GRAIN TRADING 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A_ resolution 
condemning the unethical methods 
of securing grain by making dona- 
tions over the purchase price was 
adopted at the forty-fifth annual 
“Victory” convention of the Indiana 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association 
held Jan. 21-22 at the Columbia Club, 
Indianapolis. The resolution stated 
that this practice “severely affects 
the business of legitimate and honest 
dealers, and in time will result in 
adverse criticism of the entire grain 
business,” 

Other resolutions adopted at the 
meeting endorsed the Gwynne Bill, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Control of Standard Milling Co. 
Transferred to New Organization 


now pending in Congress, which rec- 
ommends the limitation of back wage 
liability and called attention to the 
“unfair competition borne by small 
business generally,” as a result of the 
growth of co-operatives. 

Harold L. Gray was unanimously 
re-elected president of the associa- 
tion at the annual election held dur- 
ing the convention. H. C. Hoham 
was named vice president, and Fred 
Sale was renamed secretary. Direc- 
tors chosen to serve for two years 
are: J. R. White, S. C. Beatty, Earl 
Park, J. E. Schnaiter and E. Mont- 
gomery. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRICT SHIFT MADE 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Paul R. Geyer, for- 
merly assistant sales manager for 
the National Biscuit Co. in New 
York, N. Y., has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager in Buffalo, suc- 
ceeding George W. Collaton, who has 
retired. Charles J. Thompson has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
company’s agency in Buffalo, suc- 
ceeding the late Frank Higgins. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$500,000 ANNEX PLANNED 
FOR FUCHS BAKING CO. 


Plans for a $500,000 addition to the 
plant of the Fuchs Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla., have been completed. 
The addition, which will cover ap- 
proximately 20,000 sq ft and will 
house an automatic bread unit with 
an estimated productive capacity of 
6,000 Ibs per hour, will be used for 
baking Holsum and other high vol- 
ume breads. 

The present plant will be used only 
for producing variety and specialty 
goods, and the expansion, when com- 
pleted, will place two complete bak- 
ing plants virtually under one roof, 
it was pointed out. 

The 110 ft by 11 ft 4 in traveling 
plate oven, automatic steam proofer, 
automatic bread cooler and all sup- 
porting equipment is on order with 
the Baker Perkins'Co. The W. E. 
Long Co. of Chicago is the consulting 
engineer and architect on the entire 
project. 

Fuchs Baking Co. claims the dis- 
tinction of being the first independ- 
ent bakery to build a completely 
automatic unit of this kind. Asso- 
ciated with Charles T. Fuchs, presi- 
dent, are Jodean Cash, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager; 
Eugene Chivers, assistant manager 
and chief engineer, and L. R. Wright, 
sales manager. 
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MILL FUMIGATOR DIES 


Pendleton, Oregon.—John Kistner, 
40, was found dead Jan: 29 in the 
basement of the warehouse of the 
Western Milling Co. Death apparent- 
ly was due to cyanide gas that was 
being used by him in fumigating the 
building. He represented the , In- 
dustrial Fumigant Co., of Chicago. 
Employees of the milling company 
became suspicious after noticing that 
Mr. Kistner’s automobile had not 
been moved from its parking space 
near the building in more than 24 
hours. 
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G. F. CLAUSSEN, AUGUSTA, 
DIES IN BAKERY OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga.—George F. Claussen, 
Sr., 64, president of H. H. Claussen’s 





Sons, Augusta, Ga., died suddenly in © 


the general offices of the baking firm 
the morning of Feb. 11. Although 
Mr. Claussen had undergone a recent 
illness, he had apparently recovered 
and was active in business affairs, 


Chicago, Ill.—The Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, has issued a prospectus 
giving details about the company, its 
officers and the recent purchase of 
the Standard Milling Co., a subsidiary 
of Best Foods, Inc., from the parent 
company. Through this acquisition, 
executive control of this large mill- 
ing company is transferred from New 
York to Chicago. 

The newly formed corporation has 
filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion covering the proposed issuance 
of $2,500,000 15-year sinking fund 
debentures and 357,500 shares of com- 
mon stock. Stone and Webster Se- 
curities Corp. was named as the prin- 
cipal underwriter. 

Of the officers, all but three are 
located in Chicago, and all of them 
have been with the Standard Milling 
Co., or the parent company for many 
years. J.C. Beaven is president, and 
William C. Engel is vice president. 
Other vice presidents are A. W. Kel- 
ly, New York; J. P. Sullivan, L. A. 
Mackenroth, A. R. Sasse, Charles W. 
Sherman, P. L. O. Smith, in charge 
of grocery sales, Chicago. D. R. Smith 
is treasurer, C. B. Jones, secretary 
and P. M. German, comptroller. John 
T. Gerard, Buffalo, and Clarence 
Rowland, Jr., Chicago, are assistant 
secretaries, and Oscar T. Cook, Kan- 
sas City, is assistant treasurer. 

The Standard Milling Co., a new 
Illinois company, acquired control of 
three flour mills, located at Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City and Buffalo, and 
five grain elevators with a storage ca- 
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pacity of 11,108,000 bus. Of the flour 
mills, the one at Buffalo is leased and 
the other two are owned outright. 
Two of the grain elevators, with a 
storage capacity of 2,580,000 bus, are 
leased; two with a capacity of 7,500,- 
000 bus are owned outright, and the 
fifth one, with a capacity of 1,028,000 
bus, is owned as to the building, but 
is located partly on leased land. 

A number of well known brand 
names were acquired in the transac- 
tion, such as Ceresota, Heckers, Su- 
perlative, Aristos, Eskimo, as well as 
bakery flour and millfeed brand . 
names. The distribution of family 
flour, formerly handled ‘by Best 
Foods, Inc., will be taken over by 
Standard Milling Co. 

Annual sales of the predecessor 
Standard Milling Co., a subsidiary of 
Best Foods, Inc., ranged from $13,- 
366,000 to $19,168,000 in the previous 
fiscal years beginning with 1936. Sales 
soared to $39,257,000 in 1943 and 
$34,227,000 in 1944, and for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1945, totaled 
$18,040,000. The subsidiary also 
showed a profit in every fiscal year 
of the last 10 except 1938. 

The newly formed Standard Mill- 
ing Co. will pay Best Foods, Inc., a 
net of $7,567,936 for the properties 
and inventories taken over. The pro- 
forma balance sheet shows total as- 
sets exceeding $11,000,000. Current 
assets will consist of $1,521,000 in 
eash and inventories of $6,389,000. 
Current liabilities will total $3,725,- 
000 of which $3,000,000 will be in 
the form of a short-term bank loan. 





His son and namesake continues in 
the business. 

Born in Charleston, S. C., in 1882, 
Mr. Claussen moved to Augusta in 
1897 and became president of the 
firm about 1918 on the retirement of 
his father. Founded in Charleston, 
S. C., in 1841 by Mr. Claussen’s 
grandfather, the bakery is now 105 
years old and has been under con- 
trol of the family since it was estab- 
lished. Besides the corporation in 
Augusta, Ga., there are three whol- 
ly owned subsidiary corporations in 
Charleston, Columbia and Greenville, 
HEX 

Mr. Claussen gave liberally of his 
time and energy to outside interests. 
He was a past president of the Au- 





George F, Claussen 


gusta Rotary Club, an active worker 
in the Y. M. C. A., and during the 
war participated in USO work. He 
was the largest individual contributor 
to the Lawton B. Evans Educational 
fund, which has done much to help 
ambitious students get an education. 
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COMMODITY GOVERNOR 
TO ADDRESS MEETING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Samuel D. 
Jackson of Chicago, newly named 
governor of the National Association 
of Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, Inc., of which the Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce is a mem- 
ber, will. address members of the 
Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Asso- 
ciation and other business men from 
points in the Northwest at a noon 
meeting Feb. 21 at the, Nicollet Hotel. 

His subject will be “The Function 
and Duties of the Office of Governor, 
Associated Commodity Exchanges.” 

While in Minneapolis, Mr. Jackson 
will visit the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, members of which will 
attend the C. & C. luncheon. 
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KANSAS WHEAT CHAMPION 


Manhattan, Kansas.—J. A. Ramsey 
of Johnson, Kansas, has been an- 
nounced Kansas wheat champion for 
1945. and winner of the Blue Ribbon 
Wheat Quality Show held in connec- 
tion with Farm and Home Week at 
Kansas State College. Lester Stan- 
ton, also of Johnson, was awarded the 
reserve championship ribbon. The 
winning wheat was of the Comanehe 
variety. Mr. Stanton’s entry was 
Wichita wheat. The two samples will 
be entered in the national contest to 
be held in Chicago and will compete 
for the Philip W. Pillsbury Award, 
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Clinton P. Anderson 
to Appear Before 
Bakery Engineers 


rincipal speaker for the opening 
session of the twenty-second annual 
corivention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, March 11-14 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, will be the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Clinton P. Anderson. 

Secretary Anderson, whom the 
President empowered to fix the flour 
extraction rate on wheat at 80%, 
appears in the March 11 morning 
session with Fred L. Cobb, chairman 
of the board, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, whose subject is “Bakers— 
Watch Out.” 

It is expected that Mr. Anderson’s 
comments will be particularly perti- 
nent in view of recent developments 
from Washington affecting the mill- 
ing and baking industries, and his ap- 
pearance is further expected to bear 
out predictions that the 1946 meet- 


ing will be the largest in attendance | 


in the history of the society. 

Afternoon sessions will feature a 
panel of experts discussing materials, 
formulas and methods, including Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal of the 
American Institute School of Baking, 
Chicago, and Albert E. Tolley, vice 
president of the Ward Baking Co., 
New York, and president of the Bak- 
ers Club of New York. 

The annual engineers’ dinner and 
entertainment program has been ar- 
ranged by Fred P. Siebel, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Ill., for the evening 
of the first day. 

Among other speakers scheduled 
for the meeting is J. O. Clarke of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
who will discuss sanitation control. 
Employee-employer _ relationships, 
with emphasis on methods of han- 
dling apprentices and returning vet- 
erans, dominate sessions of the after- 
noon of March 12, which close with 
the opening of the baked foods dis- 


play. 
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TAX CUT SOUGHT FOR 
WHEAT HOLDING FARMER 


Washington, D. C.—The economi- 
cally individualistic position of the 
farmer who is holding on to his 
wheat would be protected by Repre- 
sentative Case of South Dakota, who 
has introduced a bill into the House 
to keep farmers from being placed 
into-high income tax brackets if they 
sell both their old wheat and 1946 
wheat in 1946. 

The bill, as explained by Mr. Case, 
would permit a farmer to report an 
“equitable” part of his 1946 income 
on his 1947 tax return and would also 
authorize the Commodity Credit 
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Corp. to buy 1946 wheat or old wheat 
at a figure not below 90% of the av- 
erage parity price for wheat in the 
quarter in 1946 which the seller elects 
before Dec. 15. 

Mr. Case in a speech before the 
House referred to the President’s di- 
rective of Feb. 6 and pointed out that 
farmers “naturally are not going to 
sell the wheat in advance of pros- 
pective price increases. Nor, if they 
sell wheat carried over from prior 
years, will they sell all of their 1946 
crops and put two years’ income into 
one year’s income tax bracket.” 
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N. Y. Distributors 
Discuss Mark-Ups, 
Operating Costs 


New York, N. Y.—At the Feb. 14 
meeting of the New York Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors, Herbert 
H. Lang, president, reported that al- 
though flour cannot be shipped to 
the Jay Street Terminal, price ad- 
vances have been prevented in other 
terminals. 

Consideration was given to apply- 
RENEE MAI A AEN AR BE A RTE I A A 


SILVER GIFT 
* 


On the occasion of the recent mar- 
riage of Wayne G. Martin, Jr., secre- 
tary of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors, the association 
presented Mr. Martin with an antique 
silver coffee service at its Feb. 14 
meeting in a surprise demonstration, 
Mr. Martin, who is also eastern 
states manager for The Northwest- 
ern Miller, is the husband of the for- 
mer Miss Evelyn M. Biggio of the 
publication’s New York office. The 
silver service, it was pointed out by 
Jeremiah A. McNair, chairman of a 
committee in charge of presenting 
the gift, constituted a token of ap- 
preciation for Mr. Martin’s conduct 
of his duties as secretary. 


‘ere i SRR ART SO SSE SIE! 


ing to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration for a higher mark-up, and 
Mr. Lang urged all members to sub- 
mit operating costs to the associa- 
tion promptly so this may be done 
intelligently. 

During discussion of the 80% ex- 
traction flour order, Mr. Lang read 
the protesting telegrams he had sent 
on behalf of the association to Wash- 
ington: officials. 
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UNIFORM CONTAINER ACT 
INTRODUCED IN VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Va.—A bill that. would 
require the packaging of flour and 
meal for-sale in Virginia in 5, 10, )25 
and 50-lb containers has been ‘intro- 
duced in the Virginia legislature. 




















Committee Okay 


on Pepper Bill 


to Start Minimum Wage Debate 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate education and labor committee_has_re- 
ported favorably on the Pepper bill, which removes the exemption of first ag- 
ricultural processors from the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and would, if passed, require country elevators and others to pay the nation- 


al minimum wage of 65c per hour. 


According to statements made on capitol 


hill, it is expected that the Pepper bill will be brought to the Senate floor for 
debate this week. On the House side several closely similar bills have been 
introduced, but so far none of them have received favorable committee ac- 


tion. 


Meal is defined in the bill as coarse- 
ly ground “grain, corn, peas, beans, 
seed or other substance, bolted or 
unbolted, including grits and hom- 
iny.” The bill exempts such prod- 
ucts sold in bulk in quantities of 
less than 5 Ibs. Sen. Charles T. 
Moses of Appomattox is sponsor of 
the measure. 





Questions 
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manufacturers and should be includ- 
ed in feed manufacturers’ inventory 
positions. F 

¥ ¥ 

(5) Carrying charges: In a num- 
ber of cases country elevators and 
terminals may have carried wheat in 
store for mill or feed manufacturer 
purchasers. In some of these in- 
stances, wheat so carried may repre- 
sent wheat in excess of the buyers’ 
permitted inventory level. When 
that condition occurs this wheat falls 
into the excess wheat definition of 
the order and becomes available for 
other preference orders or for week- 
ly offer as excess wheat to the CCC. 
If this wheat is obtained by the CCC, 
it is unlikely that the country eleva- 
tor can be reimbursed for the ac- 
cumulated carrying charges. It is 
seen, however, that this wheat might 
be made available for private export 
account and the foreign private buy- 
er might be persuaded to pay the ac- 
cumulated charges, OPA permitting. 

(6) Preference certificate proced- 
ure: Applications by mills and feed 
manufacturers for preference certifi- 
cates must be made to the regional 
CCC office. When priorities are 
granted they are served on the sup- 
plier by the applicant. 

(7) Hardship appeals: For the time, 
hardship appeals should be directed 
to CCC regional offices pending the 
announcement of-some formal hard- 
ship procedure. According to USDA 
officials, simple hardship cases tem- 
porarily can be handled by the field 
offices, but in matters involving broad 
policy it is probable that regional 
offices will refer_these more impor- 
tant matters to headquarters. 

¥ ¥ 

(8) Unverified reports are circulat- 
ing that low extraction Canadian 
flour will enter domestic markets. 
USDA officials discount these reports. 
Although Canada has not yet acted 
in following our domestic extraction 
program, it is learned that definite 
steps are under way to bring parallel 
action in that nation. In the mean- 
time, it is) pointed out that only a 
limited amount of Canadian wheat or 
flour is permitted to enter this coun- 
try. The limits to flour imports were 
set-in a presidential proclamation 
issued April 13, 1942. 

¥ ¥ 

(9) Commission men: Attention has 
been called to the fact that commis- 
sion men are not defined under the 
order. That is correct, and no defi- 
nition is now contemplated. Com- 
mission men do not take title to com- 
modities and it is believed that when 
acting for principals they merely 
transfer preference certificates be- 
tween contracting parties. However, 
they are expected to exercise normal 
responsibility in such negotiations in 
seeing that both parties to sales per- 
form their obligations under the pro- 
visions of the wheat order. 

¥ ¥ 


There is no intimation of excep- 
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tions for lower extraction flour for" 
hot climates or for medical use. The 


question of farmer contracts to de. | 
liver in the future to country eleva. * 


tors has arisen. No formal ruling 
has been made, but unofficially the 
USDA says that these contracts are 
not cut across like other contracts 
covered in the order. Futures trad- 
ing on commodity exchanges has 
been halted. 

Leading government officials say 
that clear flours in possession of feed 
manufacturers can be handled as 
hardship cases, with indication that 
they will be given permission to use 
them up in mixed feeds. 

Producer sales by truck to mills, 
feed plants and country elevators 
are exempted from inventory cer- 
tificate provisions. 

A typographical error in the first 
copy of the orfler, under (0) (2) 
requires feed manufacturers to re- 
port monthly average use of wheat 
. . . during the period Dec. 1, 1945, 
to Jan. 1, 1946. The latter date 
should be Jan. 31, 1946. 





Drastic Controls 
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paragraph (m) hereof, and (2) or- 
ders from millers or mixed feed man- 
ufacturers who furnish 45-day inven- 
tory certificates as required by para- 
graph (k) hereof.” 


Should Notify Suppliers 

This provision is seen as putting 
the mills and feed manufacturers on 
notice that if they wish to retain 
title to “to arrive” stocks they must 
definitely earmark these stocks by 
inventory statements to suppliers. 
Otherwise, their failure to issue such 
inventory statements to suppliers au- 
tomatically releases these stocks for 
the meeting of .preference certificate 
demand or export. But again it is 
seen appropriate to warn mills and 
feed manufacturers that until a defi- 
nite trend in the flow of wheat is 
determined there is no positive as- 
surance that in administering the 
order the USDA will necessarily per- 
mit mills to hold all 45-day “to ar- 
rive” commitments. 

Merchandisers on whom prefer- 
ence certificates are served are re- 
quired to fill them in the order re- 
ceived, carrying them over from pre- 
ceding weeks and filling them ahead 
of contracts, regardless of such con- 
tract delivery dates, as long as the 
supplier has excess wheat, Prefer- 
ence certificates are extendable on 
the part of merchandisers on their 
suppliers. 

Starting March 2, 1946, all ex- 
cess wheat which suppliers and coun- 
try shippers have on hand at the 
close of each market week shall be 
offered to the order director for sale 
to Commodity Credit Corp. before 
noon of the following Monday. It 
is significant to note that while this 
proviso has all the effect of a req- 
uisition action, the government has 
provided that country shippers offer- 
ing such wheat may indicate the 
merchandiser through whom he 
wishes such transactions to be exe- 
cuted. Such excess wheat so of- 
fered to the CCC which is not ac- 
cepted within two days will con- 
tinue to be held as excess wheat 
available for priority certificates de- 
mand. 


Exports Through CCC 


Exporters of wheat must first of- 
fer their intended export quantity 
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Standardized 
free-flowing 
“VYextram”’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich, 
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DLANVOTUTTIY WLLL 


mane’ FLOURS 


KANSAS WHEAT 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


—— 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPEGIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
acne 
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to CCC.’ If not accepted the ex- 
porter may request the CCC to act 
as his agent in obtaining an export 
license from the Department of Com- 
merce for shipment to specifically 
designated countries. Wheat which 
is not authorized for export again 
falls into the excess wheat cate- 
gory under the order. In connec- 
tion with exporting operations it is 
pertinent to note at this point that 
concerning flour distributors, flour for 
export is excepted from the 30-day 
inventory position of this order. 

Country elevators and terminal op- 
erators are in doubt over earned 
carrying charges on wheat in their 
stores if this wheat is to become 
available for the filling of export 
or preference certificates demand. 
The order specifically cuts across ex- 
isting contracts of all parties affected 
by the order. 


1946 Wheat Exempted 


, Except for the mandatory 80% 
flour extraction rate provided, the 
order covers only 1945 crop wheat 
or earlier. 1946 crop wheat is ex- 
empted, but it is important to note 
that the USDA does not precisely 
say that the order terminates with 
the close of this crop year. 


Excess Wheat 


(Continued from page 9.) 


determined until the inventory rec- 
ords are compiled and filed by Feb. 
28 and for that reason the operation 
of the “excess wheat” provision will 
not start until the week ending 
March 2. 

Mills with more than a 45-day 
stock, including contracts “to arrive,” 
will have the excess contracts cut 
across, but will continue ownership 
of wheat physically in their posses- 
sion. The situation of mills which 
cannot issue preference certificates, 
but which do not have 45 days’ sup- 
ply, is somewhat uncertain, but ap- 
parently they could accept wheat al- 
ready on contract and could buy from 
producers, but could not buy from 
anyone else. In effect, many would 
be largely shut off from obtaining 
any wheat until their stocks ran 
down to 21 days. For that reason 
it appears that eventually all mills 
will work themselves down to the 
21-day supply level, if the order stays 
in force very long. 

The question of whether or not 
there will ever be any “excess wheat” 
within the meaning of the order is a 
matter of conjecture. Undoubtedly 
there will be at first, but the longer 
the order stays in effect the more 
preference certificates there will be 
in circulation. Therefore, some ob- 
servers feel that there will eventual- 
ly be no “excess wheat” and no offer- 
ings to the CCC and that when that 
point is reached, the CCC will either 
begin to shut down on preference 
certificates or the order will be 
changed to give the CCC equal or 
preferred status with mills and feed 
mixers. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Feb. 9, 
1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 1,909 19 55 in 
BIUMBIG: *. 6 ioe 5 dt v0 1,385 1,521 62 120 
pO eee 3,697 $'4 oe ee 
Chicago ........ ¥ 
Afloat ....-+%. oe 
DURE) ooh 6. oe 340 
Lakes .....8..4% sy 
Milwaukee ..... ’ ay 190 
New York ...... 1,933 85 fy’ 
BRON hs 65s be es > 
Philadelphia 1,897 
ys er eee 10,821 1,625 117 650 
Feb. 2, 1946.... 11,258 1,701 108 650 
Feb. 10, 1945.... 15,957 3,600 114 690 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 



























F or Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






























EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 
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‘THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Feverish activity in the mill- 
ing industry is. almost wholly concen- 
trated on digesting the terms of War Food 
Order No. 144. So many problems are 
raised by this new regulation that millers 
have been primarily engaged in trying to 
chart a future. course of action, while sales 
have been temporarily shoved into the back- 
ground. 

Extreme pressure to ship flour before the 
debasing period begins has kept mills run- 
ning full blast, with a final surge com- 
ing over the past week end before the new 
flour inventory certificates became neces- 
Sary. 

Sales have dropped to a low ebb, al- 
though a little new business has been 
going on all the time, mostly to take care 
of emergency cases. Some new type 80% 
extraction flour has already been booked, 
but not in substantial volume as yet. Some 
eastern bakery purchases of the ‘emer- 
gency type” flour have been made at 
straight grade ceiling prices. 

Bookings in the past week in the South- 
west averaged only around 31% of ca- 
Pacity and were largely confined to family 
business to fill up holes created by the 
consumer run on grocery stores. This sales 
figure compares with 107% a week previous 
and 34% a year ago. 

Millers are much concerned over their 
wheat position, particularly the enforced 
eancellation of contracts beyond a 45-day 
inventory. This, of course, leaves most 
mills with a substantial amount of flour 
sold which is not covered by wheat, a 
situation entirely foreign to normal mill- 
ing practice and which ordinarily would 
be the height of “speculation.” 

Other puzzling problems are the fate of 
old contracts on flour for other than 
straight grades, what happens to clears 
sold to a feed manufacturer, the status 
of millfeed bookings, and others too nu- 
merous to mention, including the new sub- 
sidy arrangement. Until some of these 
problems are answered, sales are likely to 
be slow. ' 

Millers generally look for some lag in 
new flour bookings for delivery after March 
1. Buyers are certain to have the full 
amount of stocks allowed by law, and in 
view of the heavy consumer flour pur- 
chases in the past fortnight, retail sales 
of family flour probably will drop. Bakers 
will have to do some experimenting with 
their enforced new loaf and probably will 
hang back on new bookings for a few 
weeks, Export business will have to take 
up the sales slack. 

Production of flour in the Southwest the 
past week was at a record high level, and 
Kansas City mills reached an all-time peak 
of 108% of capacity for a week. 

Nominal quotations Feb. 16, sacked: es- 
tablished brands of family flour $4.35@ 
4.40, bakers short patent $3.39@3.41, stand- 
ard patent $3.31, straight grade $3.28@ 
3.31, first clears $3.20@3.30, second clears 
and low grade $3@3.10, soft winter short 
patent $3.53@3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, 
standard grade $3.35. 

Seventeen mills report domestic business 
active, 2 fair, 2 quiet, 1 slow and 2 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour business was ex- 
tremely dull with sales ranging from 10 
to 29% and averaging 15% compared with 
21% a week ago and 87% a year ago. 
Family buyers took 92% of bookings and 
the bakers 8%. Operations ranged from 
50 to 100% and averaged 90% compared 
with 78% a year ago and 85% a week 
ago. Prices of flour remain stable and 
are unchanged. Quotations, sacks, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma rate points, Feb. 16: hard 
wheat short patent $4@4.61,; soft wheat 
short patent $4@4.61, standard patent $3.90 
@4.41; bakers, carloads $3.32, 13.5% pro- 
tein or $3.39 for excess 13.5% protein 
with 10c additional for enrichment; bak- 
ers, in trucks, short patent plain $3.76; 
bakery, standard $3.65 with 12c additional 
for enrichment. 


Hutchinson: New flour business was held 
to the absolute minimum as mills strove 
to correct their position on wheat, which 
is becoming harder to get daily. Al- 
though demand was broad only new book- 
ings were from ,old customers in actual 
need. Allotting shipments for the ensu- 
ing fortnight was the most strenuous 
phase of the week. Bvyeryone was seek- 
ing delivery on.one or two extra cars 
of flour. This was particularly true of 
the family trade. Mills will not be able 
to ship half the flour wanted before the 
new Truman grade is forced on them. 


Texas: While many mills are selling a 
little family flour for immediate shipment 
to old customers with no flour booked and 
whose need is urgent, the aggregate vol- 
ume is small and in general all efforts 
are being bent on filling sales already on 
the books, while it is still permissible 
to do so, with scant hope of being able 
to take care, within that time, of more 
than a fraction of shipping directions al- 
ready on file. Operations naturally are at 
the highest attainable rate of production. 
Prices Feb. 16 (nominal) 1009's (enriched), 
family flour: extra high patent $4.43, high 
patent $4.18; standard bakers, under .44% 


ash $3.64; first clears (not enriched) $3.36 
@3.42, delivered TOP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


extraction order, 
has created the most con- 
fusing and perplexing business outlook that 
has ever confronted them, 
ate reaction has been a flood of shipping 
directions that mills are unable to take 


stock of old type flour on hand. 
have not been able to give bakers all the 
flour they wanted in the last two or three 
because of government and army 
contracts and export demand, 
thought few wholesale bakers have any- 
where near a 30-day supply on hand. 
Aside from family flour sales, mills have 
virtually withdrawn from the market. In- 
quiry for new type flour from bakers is 
but millers are not at- 
tempting to sell any, and say they cannot 
until they learn what the ceilings and the 
Apparently, all are at sea 
as to how old contracts are to be han- 
dled. Bakers will need flour, and will take 
what they can get, 
will be is uncertain. 


negligible to date, 


but what the price 
About the only thing 
millers can do is ship at the old contract 
they know definitely what 
their costs are, and then make whatever 
adjustments are necessary, 


The millers’ chief problem still hinges 
on the wheat supply situation. 
have wheat bought against their 
but movement from the coun- 
try is far below current needs. 
also limited to a 30-day grind on hand, 
but a good many northwestern mills have 
been operating on far less recently. 
some were forced down for several 
days at a time for lack of wheat. 

Export inquiry continues brisk, but mills 
have nothing to offer. 
Holland is willing to buy 80% 
but no sales are reported as yet. 

New bookings by northwestern mills last 
week represented just about 37% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 57% a week earlier, 


ago. 
18: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
first patent $3.44, 
fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 


Quotations Feb. 


standard patent 


including Duluth: 
are encountering a run on flour, the like of 
which few of them ever before experi- 
consumers do not an- 
ticipate liking war flour. 
heavy at all stations, 
shipment are said to be heavier than ever 
before received within a given few days. . 
Everyone seems to want millfeed. 
companies say they could sell every ton 
they make at the mill door, 
reserve some to take care of old con- 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business came practically 
to a standstill last week as everyone was 
waiting for the new 80% 

It was one of the quietest weeks 
representatives experienced 
sales were exceedingly few 
ber and only in single carlots. 
are out of the market. 
tions are brisk, as everyone seems 
terested in getting the old flour shipped be- 
fore the new order becomes effective and 
as a result, many mills are behind on mak- 
Retail grocers continue to 
report brisk sales of family flour and as 
jobbers are clamoring for fur- 

Mills do the best they 
Quotations Feb. 16: 
standard patent $3.47, 


and directions for 


top patent $3.57, 


family flour $4.51; hard winter short patent 
$3.57, 95% patent $3.47, first clear $3,40@ 
soft winter short patent $3.55@4.31, 
95% patent $3.46@4.06, first clear $3.25 
@3.35. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported very lit- 
tle new business last week, due t 
unsettled situation existing. 
ed of only small lots to regular customers. 
most mills withdrew all offerings 
and pulled out of the market until the 
government’s 80% flour extraction order is 
Jobbers report everything 
There is a persistent demand 
for flour for delivery before the 80% ex- 
traction becomes effective and jobbers are 
trying to satisfy their trade with what 
they have on hand, not knowing when or 
if the mills will be in a position to re- 
place their stocks, 

Central states mills report a steady -de- 
mand, which they are in no way able to 


soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 95% 
$4.35, first clears $3.32 @3.75; 

bakery patent $3.50, family patent $3.65@ 
straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, 
spring wheat patent, 
$3.50 


Quotations Feb. 


straight and 95% 
So much has happened so fast 
last week that millers are 
more or less nonplussed. The governmental 
edict that all flour made must be not 
better than 80% extraction stops the sale 
ef flour for the 
complicated situation results. 





‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


have been indicated on the new flour. It 
has stimulated the running of the mills 
temporarily in order to get out as much 
flour of the old grades as possible. Some 
millers do not know how quickly they can 
make the ry chan and whether 
there will be enough new bolting cloth to 
go around. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour sales are at a standstill, 
pending clarification of the 80% extrac- 
tion directive of the government, while 
bakers as well as millers, are wondering 
what the future will bring on the order’s 
effect on their industry. At present, fam- 
ily flour is moving out of the’ grocery 
steres as fast as it is delivered by the 
mills, and in some cases the grocers help 
the delivery with their own trucks in or- 
der to satisfy a clamoring demand from 
the public. Bakery and family. jobbers 
are generally informally rationing flour in 
order to stretch present stocks out as 
far as possible. At the present buying rate, 
reserves of old flour will not last long, 
while the effect of a critical shortage of 
the by-products of the mills seems incalcula- 
ble. Many farmers now are reported as 
overloading the market with poultry due 
to inability to secure feeds, and after 
these are thinned out, an acute shortage of 
eggs is expected to add more difficulties 
for bakers as well as the consumers. When 
the 80% directive becomes effective, first 
clears will just naturally drop out of the 
market. In the trade, the suggestion put 
forth most frequently for breaking the 





present situation is removal of the ceil-. 


ings on grain, feed and agricultural 
products. 

Quotations Feb. 16, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.70; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.65; soft 
winter short patent $3.81, first clear $3.55. 

New York: Tremendous pressure con- 
tinues to come on mill representatives both 
for as much new flour as possible before 
March 1 and for shipment of flour over- 
due on old contracts. Buyers want any- 
thing they can get and, where stocks are 
relatively small, are willing to make con- 
cessions on quality and type—as long as it 
is flour. They are taking in everything 
their plants can hold and are storing 


flour as they have never stored it before ' 


so that some will have enough for 90 days’ 
baking, and in general, for 30 days. Mills 
continue to ration new business. At best, 
they have only limited offerings and they 
attempt, through their representatives, to 
apportion fairly where there is the greatest 
need. Housewives continue steady buying 
wherever fiour is available, and, while 
stocks are greatly depleted, there is still 
some available on grocers’ shelves, 

Quotations Feb. 16: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears $3.85 
@3.95; southwestern short patents $3.85, 
standard patents $3.75, clears $3.656@3.70; 
soft winter straights, Pennsylvania $3.90@4, 
Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. 

Boston: New flour business is entirely out 
of the question until the government order 
of 80% extraction becomes effective. Mill 
agents are unable to accept any business 
and are devoting their entire efforts to- 
ward distributing available patents as fair- 
ly as possible among their trade. Output 
is being applied entirely to previous con- 
tracts. The baking trade generally is tak- 
ing the new order in stride and many bak- 
ers are anxious to obtain the higher ex- 
traction flour as early as possible so that 
they may get started on a new formula. 
Some will use up all old flour on hand 
before producing baked goods with the 
new formula, while others express an in- 
tention to blend. Mill agents are deluged 
with shipping directions on old contracts 
and cannot possibly handle them. The 
small amount of family flour coming in 
disappeared through regular channels to 
the consumer in record time. Quotations 
Feb. 16: spring high gluten $3.95@3.97, 
short patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent 
$3.74@3.77, first clears $3.55@3.60; south- 
western short patent $3.84@3.87, standard 
patent $3.74@3.77; Texas short patent $3.84 
@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; soft 





‘winter patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60@ 
3.70, clears $3:50.@3.60. ' : 

Philadelphia: The undertone of the floy, 
market hecame ‘acutely firm last week fo}. 
lowing the governmental announcement ( 
an increase in the extraction’ to  s0q, 
There was a very active inquiry and ship. 
ping directions were heavy as bakers at. 
tempted to build their stocks before mills 
are compelled to switch over to the high. 
er extraction. It seems apparent that 
the powers that be are determined to Bo 
ahead with their plan, as a proposal by 
millers early last week at Washingtop 
to substitute voluntary rationing of’ white 
flour by reducing by 12% the amount evajj. 
able, was rejected by Secretary Andergon, 
The run on family flour has greatly de. 
pleted retailers’ stocks locally and this 
type of flour is urgently sought with ip. 
different success. Mills are attempting tp 
provide for at least part of the needs of 
their regular customers, but have virty. 
ally no stocks upon which to draw, with 
the output being applied against previong 
contracts. 

Quotations Feb. 16: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.75@3.85; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter straights 
nearby $3.60@3.65. 

Pittsburgh: New flour business is at g 
standstill. Bakers and jobbers are rush. 
ing to place flour orders, but mill agents 
are reluctant to take business under the 
circumstances. The majority of mills no. 
tify agents that only bakers who nee 
flour immediately will be given commit. 
ments for their urgent needs. Forty cars of 
family flour were sold this week by rep. 
resentatives of a large mill. After flour 
sales are made mill representatives state 
their great fear is that mills will tum 
down a large portion of the order. Al) 
bakers and jobbers are eager to get all 
of their flour commitments shipped im. 
mediately. Retail food stores here pre- 
dict a large portion of family flour bought 
in recent rush will become infested with 
bugs. Many housewives were so eager 
to buy flour they provided for months 
ahead and warm weather may cause 
spoilage. 

Quotations Feb. 16: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.78@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, fancy cledr $3.60@ 
3.65, first clear $3.55; spring bakers short 
patent $3.80, standard $3.70, high gluten 
$3.90, first clear $3.60, fancy clear $3.70@ 
3.79; soft winter bakers cake flour $4.35 
@ 4.60, intermediate grade $4.10 @4.35, 
straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast $3.73, 
family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE sOUTH 

New Orleans: The flour situation here 
has reached the point where there can 
be no changes except for the better. No 
offerings are being made. 

Quotations have no practical value, but 
remain at ceilings: spring wheat $3.53, 
f.o.b. New Orleans; hard winter standard 
patent $3.48, short $3.60; soft winter 
straight $3.60, short $3.75. All latter prices 
are f.o.b. mill. 

Atlanta: Although demand for flour last 
week was strong, new business was about 
at a standstill, as interest was on reports 
from Washington. Influx of shipping in- 
structions was probably the heaviest in 
history, jobbers and bakers being anxious 
to draw on bookings. Both orders and 
shipping. directions were being refused be- 
cause it was impossible to handle them. 
Greatest difficulty came from the jobbing 
trade, due to the fact that housewives 
became, panicky: -Mill representatives were 
asking customers to be reasonable and all 
possible would be done for them. In many 
instances, jobbers were notified all deliveries 
were final and that there would be no 
exchanges or returns. Some stated that 
flour purchased by consumers would be 
made good only if the unused portion 
was returned within 10 days from date of 
purchase. 

Quotations Feb. 16, basis 100’s unless 
otherwise stated: bakers hard wheat short 
patent $3.93, straight $3.83; hard wheat 
family short patent $4.99, 95% $4.40, clears 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ............. $...@3.57 
Spring standard patent ........ «++ @3.47 
Spring first clear .........+.... 3.30@3.67 
Hard winter short patent ...... «+» @3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... «++ @3.47 
Hard. winter first clear ......... 3.40@3.44 
Soft winter short patent ...... 3.55@4.31 
Soft winter straight ............ 3.46@4.06 
Soft winter first clear ......... 3.25@3.35 
Rye flour, white .............++. 5.40@5.50 
RRO WOW GOB cece cccccsccce 4.20@4.50 
Ses. BU e's Bore ceva cose «++@3.75 

New. York 
Spring first patent ............. tt$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ......... «+» @3.75 
Spring first clear .............. 3.85 @3.95 
Hard winter short patent ...... .--@3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... +» «@3.75 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.65 @3.70 
Soft winter short patent ...... eS ee 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.90 @ 4.00 


Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.). 3.77@3.79 
‘Soft winter first clear .......... eer 
Rye flour, white ...........+065 5.75 @5.85 


Rye flour, dark ........-...005. 


Semattitie,. Me Oi p60 Rh icis oes 13 @ 4.03 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... Sy Gain tk Bes es 
Soft winter straight... ...@... 

PE Seiwa vivecsesy é0 6 Mea 
Dakota std. patent .. ...@... 
Montana std. patent... ...@... 


* 


29900 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashyille prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points toe = 
wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. ¢Secondhand cottons, 198-Ib co 


winter : 
$280-1b cottons. ttHigh glutens. 


of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.44 $.,.@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 
.-@3.3 ; .+-@3.50 ...@3.70 
3.00 @3.10 ‘ me (Gee | 
--@... 3.39@3.41 ...@3.50 ...@3.8 
‘oo UE oseks .31 3.50@3.55 ...@3.70 
--@... 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.36 ...@3.65 
.--@... 3.68@3.58 ...@4.05 ...@381 
--@... ...@3.35 ...@3.80 ...@... 
-@... .--@... 3.32@3.76 ...@3.55 
5.36@5.50 ...@.. ++-@6.71  ...@s 
4.75@4.90 ...@. ..-@6.11_ «...@-:: 
..-@3,62 ...@ .-@3.99 ... @3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville 
$...@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $...@3.76 $...@-- 
---@3.73 3.74@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@-: 
3.75@3.85 3.55@3.60 ...@3.65 ...@-: 
‘Bes 3.84@3.87 ...@3.76 ...@- 
3.73 3.74@3.77 ...@8.66 ...@+ 
@... eee bes oooh vee oy Fr 
---@... 3.70@3.80 ...@4.53 4.74044 
*3.60@3.65 3.60@3.70 ...@4.28 4.80@5.0 
bio wD: esis es career. « oy A 
.++@... 3,50@3.60 ...@... 4.35@4: 
5.75@6.85 ...@6.75 ...@.. Gen 
re ey --@6.25 ...@... Qs 
.. .@3.93 ge ue. : 


Toronto ee winnipes 
Spring top patent{.. $..-@5.05 $... orn 


Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 

Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 Qe 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.54 ...@-- 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 .@> 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 Os 
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1otations 


Buffalo 


February 19, 1946 


$3.75, bulk; soft wheat family flour. short 
patent $4.99, 95% $4.20, clears $3.75, bulk. 

Yashville: Very little, if y, flour was 
dered here last week. Mills are béhind 
on shipments, due to the hoarding spree 
of the housewives, which cleaned’ out gro- 
cers’ stocks several times this past week. 
Grocers, likewise, have ordered and re- 
ordered from the blénders and unless some 
restriction is made, it is believed that the 
plenders’ stocks will become exhausted. 
However, their present stocks are around 
30 to 60 days. Housewives who usually 
puy in 10- and 25-1b lots have bought 
py the barrel recently, even though grocers 
nave warned that the summer months are 
ahead and that worms and weevil usually 
infest flour during the hot months. Bak- 
ers report the usual good demand for 
their entire line. Generally, the larger 
pakers are booked for some 90 to 120 
days and others indicate that their stocks 
are sufficient for the present. Local and 
nearby mills who have been unable to 
secure wheat for the past several weeks 
and who have been unable to secure flour 
from any source are closed for the time 
being. 

Flour prices are about unchanged, around 
the ceilings. 

Quotations Feb. 16: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.74@41.84; cake flour, not over .41% ash 
$4.07@4.17; cake flour, .41% or more ash 
$3.84@3.94; Short patent family flour $5.20 
@5.30, standard patent $5.05@5.20, straight 
$4.80@5.05, clear $4.35 @ 4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour markets continue extreme- 
ly active, with all classes of buyers scram- 
bling to get as Much merchandise as pos- 
sible under cover, Bakers are perhaps the 
hardest hit under the new program, as 
dark flour will. mean adjustments for them 
on all undelivered balanees of outstanding 
contracts. Government orders and rumors 
of more orders to come are so prevalent 
in the market that no one in any part 
of the flour trade can see anything but 
confusion for the next several weeks, or 
until such time as industry and the gov- 
ernment can see a definite and clear-cut 
course ahead. It “is apparent that the na- 
tion is in the throes of a radical readjust- 
ment, and the feeling in the trade seems 
to be that of resignation to more or less 
complete government control until such 
time as the world food and feed situation 


is on a surplus instead of a shortage 
basis. 

Portland: Everyone was trying to buy 
flour last week, due to the impending 


order on darker flour, but mills were not 
booking due to this and other factors. 
Mills did not know where they stood. The 
Office of Pefense Transportation order re- 
stricting ipments of flour to California 
and the East caused an upheaval among 
the mills. Some mills feared a closure un- 
less the ODT was liberal in its permit 
system and one or two mills actually 
closed for a day early in the week as a 
result of the order. California buyers were 
up in the air all week long. These cir- 
cumstances caused flour millers to stop 
selling until the atmosphere cleared up 
a bit. 

Quotations Feb. 16: all Montana $3.62, 
high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.34, 
bluestem topping $3.27, cake $3.85, pastry 
$3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, 
cracked wheat $3. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat (flour 
business is brisk. Domestic buyers are tak- 
ing a little better than the usual quan- 
tities. Export demand is increasing steadily 
with inquiries coming from every import- 
ing market and mills find their capacities 
inadequate to take care of all this busi- 
ness. The requirements of the British Min- 
istry of Food and other regular markets 
such as the West Indies and Newfound- 
land get first call on Canada’s flour supply. 
After that other markets are supplied so 
far as is possible. During the past few 
days Newfoundland placed a substantial 
order. The ,Ganadian wheat board has 
not yet announced the export price for 
May so bookings for that month cannot 
yet be made. Milling capacity is’ fully 
engaged until the @nd of April. Priges 
are unchanged, Quotatidris Feb. 16: for 
export, government régulation flour $11:54 
per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Atlantic winter ports, 
February, seaboard, $11.63 March, $11.73 
April; top patents for use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mon- 
treal freights, 10c extra where cartage 
is performed, 

Trade in Ontario winter wheat flour is 
light -owing to scarcity of the wheat. 

estic buyers are beginning to inquire 
again for further supplies and an odd car 
is changing hands. Some mills have a 
ae of this wheat still on hand for grind- 
ng, but the quantity is diminishing. Ex- 
Port business is about at a standstill. The 
pep is the price. Quotations Feb. 16: 
standard grades of soft winters $5.50 wbl, 
fe mahand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
or export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
Seaboard, plus equalization fee of ‘$1.75. 

Limited quantities of Ontarto winter ‘wheat 
poo mi their way to market. Country 
pa S are in good shape for making deliv- 
ry 3 but farmers who still have sSonte 
sll S srain on hand are not anxious ‘to 
tion Prices are at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tread Feb. 16: best grades $1.26 bu, Mon- 
@11 freights, which is equivalent to $1.12 

-l4 bu, f.ocb. shipping points in Ontario. 
howamnipes: Somewhere in the neighbor- 
re of 60,000 bbts of Canadian flour were 
‘Ported for export last week. All sales 
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were made up of very small amounts, al- 
though almost half of the total was be- 
lieved sold to Manila. Other destinations 
included British West Indies, South Africa, 
Bermuda, Portuguese East Africa, and Brit- 
ish Honduras. Domestic trade continues 
good and mills are operating to capacity. 
Supplies are moving freely. However, mills 
are concerned with the slow delivery of 
wheat to sonie of their plants in the three 
prairie provinces. Quotations Feb. 16: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30, cottons, second patents $4.80, second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export inquiry for Canadian 
flour to move through this port continues 
strong, but business completed so far re- 
mains very small. Reallocation of steam- 
ship tonnage with the release of ships to 
private owners by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration Shortly, will improve the space 
picture, but it is next to impossible to 
interest Canadian mills in making offers, 
due to their heavy government commit- 
ments. 

China, the Philippines and Central and 
South America continue to show the major 
interest in any kind of Canadian flour 
available. 

In the domestic field, sales through stores 
and to small bakeries are on a very low 
level, due to rationing of ingredients and 
the outlook for the immediate future re- 
mains dark. A further reduction in the 
butter ration in Canada is bound to hit 
bread sales, flour men declare. 

Big bakers concentrating on the bread 
trade are taking normal quantities of 
“hard wheat flour with the prices. firm as 
of Feb. 16 on a cash car basis for 98's 
cottons; first patents $5.40, bakers patents 
$5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Cake and pastry flour sales are com- 
paratively light with supplies ample and 
the price to the trade unchanged at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 


Oklahoma City: Demand for millfeeds ex- 
ceeds the supply. 
prices. Quotations, burlaps, carloads for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
Shorts $1.95; for northern deliveries: $1.90. 


Fort Worth: Supply situation could hard-- 


ly be tighter; demand far exceeds quanti- 
ties available. Quotations, ceiling, wheat 
bran and gray shorts $42.20 burlaps, per 
ton, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: No change in millifeed  situa- 
tion and all kinds are selling as hereto- 
fore at ceiling levéls $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. 
Toledo. There is no such thing as sup- 
plies being equal to the demand. 


Buffalo: The 80% flour extraction direc- 
tive from Washington just about completes 
a long distress period in supplies and even 
makes millfeeds look hopeless for some 
time in the future, according to the trade. 
It means a reduction of about 32% which 
under normal conditions would mean a 
reduction of about 1,600,000 tons in the 
wheat milling industry output. Barter 
and the black market are menacing the 
trade. Barter is openly practiced, such 
as offers of a car of fish meal oil for 400 
tons of hominy; a car of fish meal for 
15 cars of corn; a car of soybean meal 
for eight cars of corn and trading of bran 
and -middlings for wheat. Unless more 
feed ingredients are received, the trade 
expects many mills to close or operate 


in an extremely light manner. Quota- 
tions: all varieties, $41.55, straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: The extremely tight supply situ- 
ation is further affected by the govern- 
ment order reducing wheat for feed. It 
is expected that poultry flocks will be 
reduced sharply and that hogs will be 
moved to markets ahead of schedule. Pres- 
ent output of millfeed does not begin to 
satisfy heavy demand. Spring bran, midds., 
mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand good and the lim- 
ited offerings kept well cleaned up at firm 
prices; std. bran, pure spring, hard win- 
ter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and red 
dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand continues 





Minneapolis: There is an urgent demand 
for anything in the feed line. Those in 
touch with the situation in New Eng- 
land declare that stocks on hand there 
are desperately light. Mills here have 
their grinding capacity sold far in ad- 
varice, and have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket until they know more about how the 
80% extraction order is going to affect 
their operations. As to their existing con- 
tracts, they feel that the only thing they 
can do ts fill them on a pro-rata basis. 
If their capacity is cut 25%, all contracts 
will have to be cut proportionately. Op- 
erations and sales from now on will de- 
pend wholly on grain supplies. Some con- 
tracts, calling for special grades of feed, 
have already been cancelled, since mills 
no longer can manufacture these grades. 
Henceforth, and as long as the new order 
applies, apparently the only féed mills 
will have to offer will be mill run, bran, 
midds. and red dog disappearing for the 
timre being. 


Kansas City: A little free millfeed has 
beén coming on the market, but very little; 
generally the market is stagnant and the 
fresh offerings apparently are from mill- 
ers who had worked themselves into a 
eurrent position on their bookings; with 
less millfeed in prospect after March 1 to 
fill outstanding contracts, ar even tighter 
spot supply situation is in prospect; carlot 
ceiling $36.50. 


at an unusually high point. Supplies are 
even less than last week’s meager offer- 
ings. Largest feed and grain firm in the 
steel city are enlarging their grain stor- 
age space to an all time high, counting 
on next fall bringing large supplies of mill- 
feeds. Ceiling prices, bran, etc.: $44.85, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Atlanta: Demand good; supply about 
nil; bran and shorts $46.20, plus brokerage 
of 50c where paid. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Seattle: Confusion, confounded by fur- 


ther restrictions on the use of grains and 
ingredients, is the keynote in the feed 
trade here at present. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation requires permits for 
the movement of all grains, in order to 
control and facilitate the movement of 
grains, particularly wheat, to flour mills 
and to shipside at tidewater. With the 
very existence of the industry at stake, 
due to curtailment of base ingredients 
(grains and by-products), interest in pro- 
teins is currently in a secondary position. 
Some of the feed trade are resigned to 
drastically curtailed operations, while all 
are definitely discouraged, and with orders 
for curtailment coming through as fast 
as they have, formula feed manufacturers 
are in a state of complete confusion. No 
one can yet predict whether the indus- 
try will be able to find ingredients of any 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 12 HOLIDAY 
Feb. 13 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 
Feb. 14 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 
Feb. 15 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 
Feb. 16 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 
Feb. 18 172% 172% 180% 180% 1705 170% 173 ade 
--CORN—~ RYE OATS ‘ 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago lis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 12 HOLIDAY 
Feb. 13 118% 118% 212% 144% 200% nc se 81 81 77 77 
Feb. 14 118% 118% 214 144% 201% a 81 81 77 17 
Feb. 15 118% 118% 216% 144% 203% ra $1 81 77 77 
Feb. 16 118% 118% ''' 216% 144% 203% wiles 81 81 ' 77 77 
Feb. 18 118% 498%‘)! 296% 144% 203% bow 6 81 81 77 q7 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 


as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Feb. 9, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 


rn——, -—Oats—— —~-Rye-—~ -~Barley— 
1945, 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
1,164 1,096 13 784 55 os 3 
292 4,922 5,006 23 525 425 1,022 
es 252 e. ¢* ee o» o. 
6,032 3,787 1,177 1,176 8,176 746 «1,567 
‘ a: a> us 70 ss o 
848 4,387 4,455 12 442 2,520 8,051 
224 586 146 2 42 97 91 
“4 392 oe $6 

ee PP, iy su es 126 
1,138 429 61 % 27 32 oe 
2,586 855 45 149 283 408 1,033 
122 182 8 nd 1 3,680 3,692 
1,941 10,636 964 964 41,175 5,736 7,013 
74 276 47 31 is oe << 
m- W ... ae eT 
2,240 2,350 168 89 23 356 961 
477 we 106 


94 863 «4615 «= 


1,291 1,430 82 10 39 18 «177 
478 286 25 Bs 4 1 8 
1,122 785 123 fe 15. 66 98 


14 28 3 <e ° 43 168 





c—Wheat—, -——Co 
1946 1945 1946 
Beitienere 66s. ks 2,610 3,020 111 
BO 5598 a vie 30'S ¢ since are oe os 
SOU 856 PUK his Cowes 2,514 8,154 572 
6 ERP RAT eae ew 3,277 (2,878 és 
fy See ae eee 777 3,671 6,445 
ME eSBs i bcaes = 563 153 
FE Peres eae 5,566 11,079 78 
Fort Worth .......:. 4,201 10,466 4% 
GTVOMCON oes ee ee 3,564 2,254 ae 
Hutchinson .......... 4,811 8,190 1,059 
Indfanapolis ......... 1,093 841 1,932 
Kan#as City ........ 13,720 23,455 161 
Milwaukee ........... ss 602 044 
Mintieapolis .......... 1,457 13,691 179 
New Orleans ........ 469 655 12 
New York .......... 416 88 2,598 
ro Paes ier 5,255 8,056 544 
5. .. SPR TERRE eee ee _ 4 238 
Philadelphia ......... 896 955 i. 
re era 1,821 2,589 1,431 
Sioke City .......%6, 13 444 859 
| Te  , SCe 1,937 2,807 660 
4. Gener ines ae 2,176 4,964 
EO 50> bdae es Kee és ee 
ED Sc apehweesss 57,067 109,326 17,988 





19,239 33,641 12,338 3,315 10,940 14,254 23,990 





There is no change in. 
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kind to at least in some respect compensate 
for the heavy loss of wheat supplies that 
it is bound to suffer. 

Ogden: Millfeed situation continued tight, 
conditions getting no better fast, following 
thé government taking considerable of the 
product in the Northwest, This threw an 
extra burden on the intermountain plants. 
Mills are working to capacity seven days 


per week, with bookings running into 
April. Quotations (unchanged): red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
$36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: $37, ceiling. California “prices: 
$42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, 


with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. i 
Toronto-Montreal: Inquiry for millfeed is 
in excess of supply. Buyers’ demands are 
insatiable. At ceiling prices millfeed is 
exceptionally good value. All but about 
5% of the production is kept for home 
consumption. Quotations: domestic ceiling, 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
rash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 


cars, Montreal basis. 
Winnipeg: Demand for all millfeeds is 
keen with supplies moving freely with 


eastern Canada and taking practically all 
of the output from mills in western Can- 
ada. Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-cotin- 
try elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Situation continues tight and 
is aggravated by reports that United States 
has plans to increase its flour grind from 
70 to 80% recovery. Some Canadian au- 
thorities take the ground that such an 
action would not mean less millfeed be- 
ing made available and would only in- 
volve a different distribution of flour. Oth- 
ers feel that it will cut millfeed sup- 
plies and if Canada adopts the proposed 
American plan the shortage would be quick- 
ly noticed here. As it is, domestic de- 
mand continues very heavy and will re- 
main so until millfeed prices are balanced 
with other grains. It is further felt by 
some groups that if Canada were to adopt 
the government regulation flour now being 
shipped to England as a standard for 
this country, millfeed output would suffer 
sharply. Supplies are being rationed by 
dealers. Prices are unchanged at ceiling 
levels, cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Interest continues good, and 
trade shows more of a disposition to take 
hold, in a small way. Bulk of the busi- 
ness reported was of the carlot variéty, 
but there are more buyers in the market 
than for some time, Quotations are again 
at high point, and 10c over a week ago. 
Rye grain is scarce with good milling 
Samples bringing a _ stiff premium over 
the option. Pure white rye flour $5.35@ 
5.50 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $5.25@5.40, pure dark $4.75 
@4.90. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours, as for 
all flour, is very heavy, while supplies 
have beén reduced to a low point. Quota- 
tions, cottons: white $5.75, medium $5.65, 
dark $5.25. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.10, medium 
dark $5.20, Wisconsin pure straight $6.25, 
Wisconsin white patent $6.65. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices held fair- 
ly steady the past week. Again only a 
minimum of sales are reported in widely 
scattered territory. Rye flour, fancy white 
$5.70@5.80, medium $5.60@5.70. 

New York: Light rye flour sales were 
made early in the week at lower levels. 
Pure white patents $5.75@5.85. 

Chicago: About the only business re- 
ported last week in flour was done in rye. 
Several sales were reported, although they 
were chiefly in medium-sized and smaller 
lots. Directions were good. White patent 
rye $5.40@5.50, medium $5.25@5.40, dark 
$4.20@4.50. 

St. Louis: Prices were 8c higher last 
week. Sales and shipping directions were 
slow; pure white flour $5.71, medium $5.56, 
dark $5.11, rye meal $5.62, 

Philadelphia: There was continued ir-_ 
regularity in the market for rye flour 
last week, with prices fluctuating consid- 
erably due largely to the unstable trend 
in futures. Offerings were light, while 
demand was limited and confined to small 
lots for the satisfaction of immediate needs. 
The undertone was firm, with prices about 
5e sack higher at the close. White patent 
$5.75 @5.85. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing rolled 
oats and oatmeal would like to have addi- 
tional export orders for these products. 
Some have been pending but have not yet 
been placed. Domestic business is about 
normal for this time of year. Ceiling 
prices prevail. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 
bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oat- 
meal in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in oatmeal and rolled 
oats continues good with all sales appar- 
ently confined to the domestic market. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib sacks $3.25, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 18 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, Bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, §$1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 








Rerecee nnieeaece cn Vv 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST TO TAKE 
charge of laboratory in 2,000-cwt mill, 
preferably experienced in hard and soft 
wheat. Buffalo area. Address 7826, The 
Northwestern agitier, , Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

SALESMAN Ww ANTED — — BY REPUTABLE 
mill for Arkansas and Tennessee. Estab- 
lished brands. Give full information about 
yourself and past experience. Corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 7824, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER—FOR WELL KNOWN 
Kansas mill; good opportunity; state age, 
experience and general qualifications. 
Answers confidential. Address 7817, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT MILLER 
of quality flours. Must take full re- 
sponsibility production and quality 2,000- 
ewt modern plant. Please give full in- 
formation as to experience, ability, salary 
desired, etc., in first letter. The Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR AND FEED MILL- 
ing engineer wishes to contact responsible 
machinery concerns in view of represent- 
ing them in Colorado, headquarters Den- 
ver. References concerning ability, char- 
acter and financial standing furnished. 
Address 7801, Milling Production, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE 150-BBL LONG- 
system flour mill in western Canada hard 
spring wheat area. Property includes 
mills, elevator, warehouses, all on track- 




















age. Will also consider offer for mill 
machinery only. Must sell. Address 
7814, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 
ee oe 
MACHINERY WANTED 
, Vv 











WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS WANTED 
v 


WILL PURCHASE FOR CASH WELL- 
established semolina mill. State full par- 
ticulars. Address 7794, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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BAG GOODS CONTINUE 
SCARCE ON MARKET 


No Improvement in Supply Situation 
Expected Until OPA Revises Its 
Price Schedules 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
supply situation for textile bag man- 
ufacturers is becoming more tight 
as cotton mills continue their “sit- 
down” strike in selling. Up to the 
end of last week, supplies were com- 
pletely frozen pending remedial ac- 
tion by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

No change in the situation is an- 
ticipated until the price agency is- 
sues an adjustable pricing clause that 
will permit retroactive increases on 
delivered portions of contracts as well 
as on the undelivered balance. 

This development has placed bag 
manufacturers in an extremely un- 
comfortable position. They are un- 
able to obtain any assurance on for- 
ward coverage so they must hold 
equally close with their flour and 
feed mill customers. Bag makers 
have been unable to obtain full com- 
mitments for the 55% minimum set- 
asides provided for in Conservation 
Order M-317A for the current quar- 
ter. 

Should the OPA act on the price 
adjustment, a relatively large yard- 
age of cloth is likely to move out 
rapidly from the cotton mills. Pro- 
ducers are shipping only on old con- 
tracts and are withdrawing from the 
market as these deliveries are com- 
pleted. 

The pressure of rising wages and 
raw cotton costs is the principal rea- 
son for the selling freeze. New York 
cotton closed last Friday at 27.05c, 
approximately 5c higher than the 
base of present finished cotton ceil- 
ings. Many. southern cotton mills 
have generally raised wages to the 
65c per hour minimum, adding about - 
20% to operating costs. 

Following the jolt to the burlap 
trade over the export quota set by 
the Indian government, importers 
here were more confident last week 
that an orderly distribution to bag 
manufacturers can be maintained 
over the first half. At the same time, 
Civilian Production Administration 
issued a supplementary allocation for 
the first quarter of 23,000,000 yards. 
With heavy shipments afloat, supplies 





“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 














4 WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


| We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Batons eantittiaaisit 





SERVICE TO VETERANS 

Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 











Manhole in top, 4%” plate. 





NEW ALUMINUM TANKS (Unused) 


300 250-gal closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, 
oval-shaped, approx. 46” and 28” by 61” long, 18” dia. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. * 


14-16 Park Row 
‘NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











are seen fully adequate in desired 
constructions for the present quarter. 

Adding to this promising situation 
is the fact that January stocks of 
burlap in Calcutta were 270,000,000 
yards, as against 267,000,000 in De- 


cember. Significant is that this in- 
crease came during a month when 
heavy shipments were being made. 

Trading in burlap has subsided, the 
result of the quota and as offering 
prices went to ceiling. Some small 
business has been conducted in heavy- 
weights for April-June, but the more 
distant months have been listless. 
Calcutta prices have continued firm, 
but generally unchanged. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, 
as compared with 8.41 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 16.75, as compared with 
17.55 a year ago. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14.) 


the market entirely. Directions on 
old orders are urgent. 

Demand for flour in the southeast- 
ern states was very strong last week, 
but new business was about at a 
standstill. Shipping directions prob- 
ably were the heaviest in history as 
jobbers and bakers clamored for de- 
liveries. Greatest difficulty at Atlanta 
came from the jobbing trade, due to 
the panicky consumer run, but mill 
representatives were asking custom- 
ers to be reasonable. In many in- 
stances, jobbers were notified that 
all deliveries were final and there 
would be no exchanges or returns. 
At Nashville, grocers have ordered 
and reordered in such .volume that 
blenders’ stocks are about exhausted. 
Housewives who usually buy in 10- 
and 25-lb lots have bought by the 
barrel, even though grocers have 
warned that the summer months 
ahead carry the threat of -insect in- 
festation and spoilage. 

In’ the Pacific Northwest, all 
classes of buyers have been after 
flour the past week, but mills have 
held back on sales until they can 
adjust themselves to the latest re- 
strictions. Shipments on old orders 
were greatly upset by the Office of 
Defense Transportation restrictions 
on movement of grain products with- 
in and out of the Pacific Northwest. 
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One or two mills actually closed for 
a day as a result of the order. (aj. 
fornia buyers were especially harg 
hit. 
Production 

Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mijj). 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States 
amounted to 4,145,879 sacks, com. 
pared with 3,905,171 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,709,565 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,315,102 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,163,642. Production jp 
the Northwest increased 90,000 sacks 
over last week and 91,000 sacks jp 
the Southwest. Buffalo output jp. 
creased 40,000 sacks, central and 
southeastern states increased 22,00) 
and the north Pacific Coast was 
down 2,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


United States Grain Stecks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store ang 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 9, 1946, and Feb. 10, 1945, 
as reported to the United States. Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 





Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb, 

9 10 9 10 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
WHER. sie ae 66,013 130,061 11,821 24,772 
OOP? $e kisece o's 19,878 20,318 ays ‘ss 
COD ie siecades 35,707 13,377 1,745 3,685 
Mee eee 3,343 11,075 267 114 
Barley ...... 16,685 27,519 650 690 
Flaxseed .... 5,884 2,323 i> 305 

Soybeans - 19,217 20,792 


Stock of United States grain in chetollh: in 
Canadian markets Feb. 9 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 101,000 (162,- 
000); soybeans, none (71,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 16, in tons, with com- 
parisons: , 
r-Receipts— Shipments, 
1946 1945 1946 1945 


Minneapolis .. ae «+» 21,270 17,100 
Kansas City .. 575 525 4,300 5,075 
Philadelphia .. 220 180 as a6% 
Milwaukee .... 30 90 5,440 4,890 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Reeeipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Feb. 16, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis. . 87 14 53 14 3,734 1,148 
Duluth ..... 6 na ‘0 11,295 368 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
26 2 9 16 
Five mills ... 43,336 34,230 32,853 *35,220 


*Four mills. 





Cuban Imports 


Havana, Cuba—Imports of United 
a slight rise over that of the previous 
month a year ago, according to P. E. 


Still in Slump 


States flour in January, 1946, showed 
month but fell far short of the same 
Carr, commercial statistician of this 


city. January’s total came only to 30,982 sacks (200 Ibs each), compared 
with 28,040 sacks in December, 1945, and 311,414 sacks in January last yeal. 
This decline is a continuation of a trend which began in October when tel 
mination of the special United States export subsidy started Cuban imports 
of American flour on the downgrade as the record year of 1945 was drawing 











to a close. The table below shows figures in detail, with comparisons. 
CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
January .......... 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 
February ......... 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 29 + 
March ,.......... 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 west! 
RE Fe ARE 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 
MAGE ei tee cs ves 109,902 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 
MOD os coc ess baa 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 
MOP. psths 6 Chia 7s 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 
Pt Se eer 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 
September -....... $2,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 
October .......... 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 
November ........ $0,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 vee 
December ........ 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 0 «er 
se 
Totals ....... 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 30,98 
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Correct Trade Habits Are Insisted Upon From the Beginning of the Students’ 
Experience in the Edison Vocational Bakeshop. is 





Vocational Training 





(Continued from page 40.) 


the place of a graduate high school. 

One thing, however, .is fundamen- 
tal in advancing the cause of any 
well-conducted school in baking — a 
friendly and constructive tie-up be- 
tween unions, industry, and_ the 
school or local educational system. 
That combination is essential. 

When the baking department was 
instituted at Edison, the following 
objectives were kept clearly in mind, 
and, as the department progressed, 
were adhered to: 





WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 




















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





1. Improve the individual’s grasp 


of, and interest in, his work. 


2. Help the student progress, in- 


crease his productivity. 


3. Help him acquire and improve 


trade skills by modern methods. 

4. Develop his judgment and _re- 
sponsible performance. 

5. Aim to set higher standards, 
both for the school and the industry. 

Most industries give vocational 
training an active place in their over- 
all plans. Whether the baking indus- 
try has bakers by accident or bakers 
by choice is largely up to the indus- 
try itself. This is a live problem that 
demands immediate consideration. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour.mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


- 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


‘MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 

























































“We have contributed 
to the 
American Bakers’ 
Foundation.” 




















Ss 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
2 SRL RRR NT EARN NRA 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 












AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 






















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 













Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 






Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 












Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 




















New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














For Remodeling or Reflowing 
Your Mill— Consult with 


W. D. McLEAN 
141 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 























FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Diéills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
-»+ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















ORTERS 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXP 


tae é Sas 


oar te 








Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 


Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 


TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


| CABLE: LAKURON 7 TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 9 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Y Capital city of the Province of Prince 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING [gape 
A ye b id Lf | J the Gulf, Charlottetown at the conflu- 
ence of two tidal rivers, possesses one of 
the finest harbours in Canada. 

In the Province Building in Charlotte- 
G iz? i AT W E 5 T town in 1864, the Canadian Fathers of 
Confederation first met to chart the 
course which eventually led to the 

Confederation of Canada in 1867. 
8B AT T L E Founded in 1750 by the French under 
the name of Port la Joie, it was changed 
under British rule to its present name in 

i, A i T L A N D honour of the Queen of George ITI. 

: Ina province noted for its agricultural 
products, particularly potatoes, its man- 
im U Te) ny ufacturing of woollens, lumber, canned 
goods and foundry products along with 


extensive fisheries make Charlottetown 
an important importing and exporting 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED centre, 





| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








“=== OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Se 






M yuTe 4 BAGS \ peed 

JUTE COTTON ’ 
- BAGS . BAGS 
| COTTON : IN CANADA | COTTON 


























} A. Factories—wonmeas,- toroxto The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Bs 


Z ‘ 
¥ ¥ 


> 
/ 














Lt 











+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


: : ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





—— 
Pa 


, . 2. 
en 
7 ag 








































SINCE 180! . 
THE LEADING NAME (4 S : 'f 


Makers of 
CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


: a ATS WHEAr. 
00k at These Celebrated Mary oouvie ’ TONIK Wie, FARTS 






| OGiLViE F HOU pies AT G 
Lo YAL LEN! ER 
4 GLENORA a FAMOUS *yira-B. WHEAT GERM CéEREq; 





BUFFALO = 








Mills at 





WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


wag gg MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 
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ocive mone. = The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sone roe wun 











with 





Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of : 


PROVENDER == BALANCED 


























Ee toe RECORD @ | SPILLERS LIMITED 

































OATMEAL Sin lrchat Shippers and Exporters 


\ 






WINNIPEG +» CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH Sees 


\ 





———— 


RATIONS 

_ FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
ie ene* = | 
CANADIAN pale : ae | 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
: dince we 
ROLLED OATS 
James fchardson & bons 





Robin Hood Flour [iger-eecrreeretne 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


Mills Limited — 








RR: &: PRATT = 
Exporter 











F ee Ie: SA SKAYEOE CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 








FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS | | 
68 King Street, Eust 


' 4 er 
TORONTO, CANADA 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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The St. Lawtence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





a ee ae 
“% Se ee 
t9% ee oe 








CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 















Cable Address: ‘FoRTGARRY”’ 


Company Lemuted 


MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


oe 


SALES OFFICE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 











Canadian Agents 


American Agents 


SE 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
111 John Street, New York 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











LIMITED 








Toronto 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


Canada 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuiuTzNn,”’ Melbourne 












GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 








OaBLE Appegss, ‘GILLESPIE,’ Sypnry 





















LIMITED 
and Importers = 











ibe 
























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““Wotacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 


accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 


CENTRAL BAG & BurearP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 





P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 











W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


323 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices 
New York City and San Francisco 











THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 


DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 














The timid guest was being shown 
to his bed in the haunted room by 
his host’s faithful but rather sinis- 
ter servant. At the door of the room 
they paused. 

Guest (venturing): B-b-b-y the 
way, has anything—er—unusual ever 
happened in connection with this 
room? 

Servant (hollowly): Not for over 
50 years. 

Guest (with a sigh of relief): And 
what happened then? 

Servant: Why, a gentleman who 
spent the night here in this room 
appeared for breakfast the next 


morning. 
¢¢ ¢ 


A member of the faculty of a 
London medical college was appoint- 
ed an honorary physician to the 
king and, to impress his students, 
proudly wrote a notice on the black- 
board in his classroom. When he 
next returned to the room he felt 
honored when the students rose to 
their feet to sing. But he was sadly 
deflated when they sang: “God Save 


the King.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The three-year-old boy had taken 
his mother’s powder puff and was 
fixing his face as he had seen her 
do, when his five-year-old sister 
grabbed it from him. 

“You mustn’t do that,” she said; 
“only ladies use powder. Gentlemen 
wash themselves.” 


¢$¢¢ 

A jovial clergyman was passing out 
post-sermon handshakes and greet- 
ings at the church door. 

He benevolently pinched the chub- 
by knee of a small boy and inquired: 
“And who is it who has the nice pink 
legs?” 

Came 
Grable.” 


the .boy’s reply: “Betty 
¢?¢ ¢ 

W. H. Crawford: Robinson, the 
banker, has embezzled $100,000 of 
the funds and run away with the 
hotel-keeper’s wife. 

T. K. Ware: Heavens! Who will 
teach his Sunday School class? 


¢¢ ¢ 

The porter had carried Sandy’s 
heavy bags for a long distance in a 
driving snowstorm. When he at last 
set down his burden Sandy reached 
in his pocket and handed something 
to the shivering man, with the kindly 
remark: 

“There’s something for a hot whis- 
key punch, my good fellow.” 

When the porter looked in his 
palm he found there a lump of sugar. 


¢¢? 

The fortune teller was gazing at 
her client’s hand. 

“I see you are going to be mar- 
ried. You are going to marry Her- 
bert Smith,” she announced. 

The girl was amazed. 

“Wonderful! But how can you tell 
that from the lines on my hand?” 

“Lines, my foot!” the fortune teller 
replied. “That’s the ring I returned 
to Herbert Smith last week.” 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








— -—, 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











NEW YORM 


PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RIT_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 








25 Broad Street 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








Flour Specialists Pree ho." 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


——— 





— 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
FLOUR 


P.O. Rox 646 781 LASALLE ST. 








NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 
= 





— 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoute Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Oory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorrracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E, ad 3 


COVENTRY, § SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address. “Coventry.” London | 


LONDON, E.C. 3 | 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anxp CEREAL, PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


| 
| 
| Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 


HAARLEM, 


HOLLAND 


- (Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: 
Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: 
“Tarvo,” Haarlem 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.,2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
10, Eastcheap 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


| 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 

| 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. 


GLASGOW 


“WAVERLEY” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 





Codes: Riverside, A B 0 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
C. E. FEAST & CO. | ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


FLOUR, 





| 
| 
*“Feastanco,” London. | 
| 
| 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 


| 
| 
| 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 | 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS _ 


| 45 Hope Street 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, | 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: 


“PENNELL,” Liverpool 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘DiriomaA,’' Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: *‘Pxi11P,"’ Dundee 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 


SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries, 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN”’ 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR ~!MPORTERS 
Damrak 47-48 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address “Cleo.” All codes used. | 
Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


| 
| 


Importers of all kinds of 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS, 
SEMOLINA and ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe 
and Belgium 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co,, New York 





SKANDINAVISK. MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 








N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel | 
v/h P. GC. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco’”’ | 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of * 0 City 

of New York, 
Midland Bank, Ltd., aaabes & 
Princes St., London 





E. W. Bouwman 
E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

c. L. Kirchheiner 
| 


Established 1833 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


~ at FLOUR races 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











one Merchandisers” 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Johnson-Herbert & Co: 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











LOU AY SES| 


FLOUR—CEREAI sRAIN 


de P at Ser 


Sie es Ciaittans of Teehnoloes 


Hreoi¢ 


722) - Fer 


FLouR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
@ 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ........- 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. ... 
American Bag Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co........-. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co, ....+++eeesee% 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .s...eeeeeeeswres 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. ...-+e+eeees 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...-.+-++++ 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 
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ee eee seer reeseeseseee 
see eewe ee eeeeeeeeeee 
eee ewer eerereees 


Terre ere eee eee eee) 


we ere eeeeeeeeree 


Bang, Flemming 
Barnett & Record Co, 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. ...... Fr S eee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .... 
Big Jo Flour Mills ..........++- 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ...... 
Blair Milling Co. ...+seseeeeerers 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. ....+++++- o bee 
Borden Co. ....--. 
Bouwman, BE. & W. . 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. ........ 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. .... 
Bradley & Baker ... 
Brey & Sharpless .......-. 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ....se+e+« 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. .... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ..++-++ese-e+s 
Bryo Company, The .....+eeeesseeeees 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ......+.sseeeeee% 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


G 


Cameron, John F., & Co. ...... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. ........- 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.........+.+- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co, ....... clese 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co..... oe 
Chapman & Smith Co. .. 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. sid cbewees 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. ... 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. "Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son ......eee.e. 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix ... 
Colborne Mfg. Co. . 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ......... eocece 
Grote Mild, ThE ...csvccccscccccccces . 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Bag CO. .nsessscseeeccens eoees 
Crown MUMS ...ceesecceeeeees eeosocece 


ee eee ete eneeeee 
se eeneee 
seers eeeereee 
se eeeeee 
eeeeeeee 
eer 
Seem eee ee essere eeees 


seen 


ae eee eee eee eeeee 


eee errr eerre 
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eee weet eeeere 
eeeeeeee 
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eee ee eeereeeeeee 


Peewee wees eeeeeees 


eee eee eeeeeeee eeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 


Otion, IMG, scccccvcrsdsccesscevcces obs 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain COs socssone 
Day CO. ceccccccscovcces SCdend db beaeene 
De Lisser, Andrew ....... eacoevees See 
De Stefano, Ulysses ....... veeee 


Denver Alfaifa Milling & Products Co. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ..... 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc...... ooee 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ....... esevcee 
Dobry Flour Mills,-Inc, .........seee8+. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. .. ee 
Doughnut Corporation of America .... 
Dow Chemical Co. ...... ee 
Duluth Universal Milling "Oe. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.. 
Dunwoody Institute 
Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp. eoces 


eeeereeeres 


seeeeee 
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Horan, 


Innis, 
International 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. ...... ° 
B. A., Milling Biiicetcact 
Enns Milling Co. erecosesee é 
Safety Car. Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc..... eee 


Eckhart, 
Entoleter Divisi 


Essmueller Co. 


on, 


Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co 


Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, C. E., & 
Federal Mill, In 
Fennell, 


E 


eeeee 


secre eeere 


eeeteee eee mee seeeseeee 


Co... sees 


C. 4s 


Spence & Co.. 
Ferbo Co. ....+++. 


Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co........ e 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co......... Prt er 


Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 


Flour Mills of America, Inc......... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 


Fort Morgan Mi 
Franco, Francis 


lis 
M. 


eee weer eeeeee eeee 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills....... bee 


G 


er eeeee 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ........+.. 


Garland Milling 
General Baking 


General Mill Equipment Co. 


Co, 
Co, 


General Mills, Inc. 


George, S., Co. 
Gillespie Bros., 


Ltd. 


Globe Milling Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........ eee 
Goodlander Mills Co. 


Great Bend Milling Company. 


eee eee eeereeeeeeee 


eee re eeeeereeeee 


eee te eee reeeeeeeee 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd........ teens 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co....cseveceveves 
Grippeling & Verkley .......... whence 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 


Hachmeister, 


Inc, 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M.. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co...... 
Handees Co. .... 
Hardesty Milling Co. 


eeneeee 


Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd......esseeeeces 


Henry, 


King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, 


Ltd. 


ee eeeereeee 


Inc, 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co............ eos 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc......... 
Speiden & Co 
Milling Co. 


Co. 


IMC. seoce 


INC. wecceeccecs 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc, 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co. .:.. 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd...... 
Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Houston Milling Co. 


sere ereeres 
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Howie, The J. K., Co........... tawsenes 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


J 


K 


eee eee eweneee ee eeeeee 


steer 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co..........+.+-+ 
Jennison, W. J., 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... ceccesesseceess 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ...cesseseceeees 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ... 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co. ...... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company .... 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. . 
Kelly-Erickson Co. .. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co.... 
Kenser, Charles H. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons......+..+. 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.........++. 
King Midas Flour Mills.............. 


eeeee 


eeeee 


Centre neeeeeeeee 


eee eee eee eraser ones 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.... 
Koerner, John E., & Co.... 


Lake of the Woods Milling ‘Co., tak. ; 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd....... ae 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. ... 


Lever Bros. Co. 


Lexington Mill & Blevator Co,..... 


Loken & Co. 


Long, W. T., Ood..cscecsccccssscccccsecs 


L 


La Grange Mills ..... 


eeeeee 


ee eeeee 


eeeeee 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ...... 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........+.- 
J. C., Milling Co..... eas 


Lysle, 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.... 
W. D. 
McVeigh & Co. 
Maney Milling Co. ........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., rs 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd......... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc....... 
“‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam ........ 


McLean, 


N. V. 


M 


Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck @ Ooi, WMGirscciccccccccecccsece 


Merrill, Harold 


A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ........ 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 


eee sewers eeeeeere 


eee eeseeseees 
eeee 


INC... sees 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co, 
Montana Flour Mills Co... 


eee eeereeee 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co....... bees 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ......+se00. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.......eeeceees ee 
Morrison Milling Co. .........seeeeeees 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd........ bees 


Moundridge Milling Co, 


National Almond Products Co. 


N 


ee eee edeweeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


National Cotton Council of America... 


National Grain Yeast Corp. 
Neahr, M. J., & Co......eseeees 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 00 
Peter R., 
Robert, Ltd, 


Nehemkis, 
Neill, 


New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. . 


New Jersey 


Norris Grain Co. 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator... 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Northern Publishing Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Flour Mills Co.. 

Newton Milling & Blevator Co. 
Noblesville Milling 
Norenberg & Belsheim ..... 


Co. 


eee 


O 


Sr.. 


Seer eeeeereeree 
teeeeee 
eee eeweeeseene 
Seer eeeseeesene 


eee ew ee eeneesee 


seeeeeees COoVEr 


Ltd..... 


Omega Machine Co. (Division of 


Builders Iron Foundry) 


Osieck & Co. 


seer eoere 
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eee eee erereeee 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ........... e 
Paniplus Company .secsseessesecvces eo 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .... 


Pearlstone, H. 8., Co... 


Peek Bros. 


Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc......56.- 


ee ereeseseee 


eeee 


Pillman & Phillips ... 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


eeeeeee 
seeeee 
eeeeerere 
eee eee teen eseee 


eeeeeeene 


Columbia 


Chemical Division ......+seseseeesees 


Pratt, R..C. 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. peesoce 
Frank R., Corp......... Susbhebs 


Prina, 


seers 


Procter & Gamble .... 


Q 


eee eeeseees 


Cee ee meee eeeees 


Quaker Oats Company ........sseeee8 . 


Raible, J. R., 


Co. 


Red River Milling Co... 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. ° 
Red Wing Milling Co............ via 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta.. 

Richmond Mfg. Co. ..... 
Riegel Paper Corp. .. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Ross Milling Co. 
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Ruoff, A., & Co. .. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co........ee00. Se 


S 


St. Cloud Milling Co. we 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. oe 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
St. Regis Paper Co....... 
Saxony Mills ....... 
Schneider, W. H., iveisstctitc us... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.... 
BOOtt, Mummo, Lid. secs ccscccessicce. 
Security Milling Co., Inc........eeee0.. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills ROCHA HED 6o0 0 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. 
BROVINOUM.. Dh. We: cecikc.vwsnaus es aceusees. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co............... 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
Simmons Engineering Co. ............ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import .............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc......seceee, 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spillers, Ltd, 
Spindler, L. G. . 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. es becceee 
Sprake & Co. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stalker Piling: Obs... a cave dvisaceccss. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller 
RO ere ae a ee 
Standard Brands, Inc. .......e.eee08 os. 
Standard Milling Co. ...... 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ........eeee0:. 
Stivers, Theo. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ......c00. “> . 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.. . Oe recces 
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ee eeeeees 


weer eeee 


SLOMRATE 106.7! 6's i o's cele. cbc 
Stratton Grain Co. ........ 
Gara Bhs! GD oo svs.dd Vewecs apbineece 
Sullivan & Kennedy ............. Sbeec. 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co..s..cccsecscscceess 
Tension Envelope Corp. ........ 

Textile Bag Manufacturers ‘Association 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
TROMBOOR,: Ti Be aie resets a eeece.e 
Tidewater Grain Co. .... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc,........... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. ....... 
Tri-State Milling Co. ..... 
Twin City Machine Co, ..........00..: 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co. ........... 
Union Machinery Co, .... 
Union Pacific Railroad 
UDUVOPORE BATD oc cds cree cutobvececes 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............+ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ...........- 


¥ 


Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 


ee eeeeees 


eee eee ee ee 





Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen...........- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co............. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ...........+++: 


Victor Chemical Works ...... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp... 

Via, BP. Gi, BH OOsccccccscesdscccccsecess 
Voigt BEUMME OO. sis wesisssnsoecccces 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.........+..+ 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc......Cover 
Walnut. Creek Milling Co............+: 
Wamego Milling Co. .......... 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..ccsceeeee-ee 
Watson Higgins Milling Co.,... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co......- 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Co-operative Flour & 
Grain Agency .....-esseeee. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. . 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. ... 
Western Waterproofing Co. .. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .......---: 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros, Co. ..csecececseesee'® 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... ++: 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ....ccececssseee-*? 
Wolf Milling Co. ...... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ....ccseeeeeerss’ 


eeeeeeee 
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Like the “Country Doctor’ 

























Like the country doctor, your N-A 
Serviceman is a general practitioner, not 
just a specialist. He can diagnose and cure 
4 a wide range of maturing, bleaching and 
enriching troukles, or suggest practical 
remedies to your own staff and laboratory. 


= 


i Most of his calls are just the check-up 
= 2 kind to correct trouble before it becomes 
serious, yet in emergencies too he is always 
Es prepared to give the benefit of his wide 
= 2 experience in flour treatment. That experi- 
ae ence — which served well in this case — 
plus Novadel-Agene’s research staff and 
laboratory facilities — on call to give addi- 


ler’ tional assistance whenever a complicated 
> i problem arises — are yours when you use 
 ® N-A Flour Service. 
55 

54 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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erica’s schools in 


Do *twhite collar’ children All children were classified in To assist Am 
teaching better health and nutri- 


four divisions according to parents’ 
eat better than others? occupation. Here are the percent- tion, General Mills, Inc. is prepar- 
agesineach groupwhosediets rated inga series of posters, booklets and 
In searching for the weak spots “fair” (needing improvement) or program planning guides suitable 


it is obviously “poor” (definitely inadequate) : for all primary grades. These ma- 


in child nutrition, 
terials, developed by a committee 


quite important to find out how ; Aa 
family diets vary in different occu- Of oh amare epee: .36.9'7o of educators, are designed to help 


pational groups. Accordingly, this Of all children of pro- | the school, home and community 
subject was explored as part of a fessional men and white = bring all our children to better 
test survey made in nine midwest- collar workers..----+ "°° 4.8°7 


% health. For information, write: 
ern schools last year: Of all children of business 5 
Good, fair and poor diets were proprietors and managers . 30.7 To General Mills. Inc. 


found in each occupational group. Of all children of manual Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Buteverygroup showeddeficiencies. Re Oe ee ee 46.37 — Enviched Flours Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946 GENERAL. MILLS, Inc. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH AD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 

OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, ++ natural whole-grain or MARGARINE . . - 8° for 

peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched or restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 

e servings o day- as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- 
VEGETABLES . . - some GRAPEFRUIT . .. oF fow VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. . faw, dried, cooked, of dried milk. One quart 
or canned. At least one At least one serving o doy. frozen or canned. Two of (or its equivalent) a dayfor ter. One serving of meat, or mor 
more servings @ day. children and expectant or poultry or fish a doy, Oc 

nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas oF beans 

@ day for all others. instead. Three or four eggs 

each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 


serving @ day. 





i wes a series of ads appearing 
wae a ional, medical and health 
: gazines which reports on the 
eneral Mills nutrition program and 
helpsto establish grain oiled 
in their proper place in the diet 








